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SOCIALISM OR DEMOCRACY. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


SaiHE difficulty about the word “Socialism” is that it 
“| means so many different things on the lips of 
different speakers. When somebody said: “We 
are all socialists today,” he showed himself a 
keen observer of the trend of human affairs. 
More people are socialists in the widest sense of the word than 
are willing to associate themselves with any of the parties 
who claim the title. For, in its widest and generic sense, the 
word signifies some fundamental opposition to the economic 
system as it has prevailed during the past century. It is really 
only on the point of this opposition that the various socialistic 
parties themselves are in agreement. When they come to 
formulate a constructive system they are frequently in funda- 
mental contradiction. Collectivist and Syndicalist are directly 
opposed on the matter of State ownership: the Guild-Socialist 
seeks a via media between the two. Again, there is the Social- 
ist who demands the abolition of all private property, and the 
other who would limit the right of private property only so 
far as it is necessary to obtain a more equal distribution of 
wealth. 
Some regard the Socialist agitation as properly a 
class-war, the aim of which is to avenge the wrongs of the 
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working class upon a guilty body of capitalists and private 
employers. Others consider that the movement should aim at 
bringing all classes in the community to a better understand- 
ing as to each other’s claims and rights, and regard a class- 
war as a social and economic evil to be avoided if possible. 
All are agreed that the prevalent economic system must be 
radically changed; but with some of them it is not easy, at least 
as regards direct economic changes, to determine where they 
differ from many advocates of social reform—and most people 
now-a-days are advocates of social reform—who oppose them- 
selves to Socialism as a party badge. Thus on the question of 
private property and the rights of the wage-earner, not a few 
Socialists go no further than Pope Leo XIII. in his Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum; whilst the majority of Trade Unionists, 
even of the most advanced type, still refuse to be regarded as 
Socialists, though it is evident that they are working, as are 
Socialists, to bring about a more equal distribution of wealth 
and to supplant the autocracy of industry by a more demo- 
cratic control of labor. 

But though it is not easy to determine the precise points 
of economic doctrine which separate the non-Socialist oppo- 
nent of the present system from the Socialist, there is, never- 
theless, an undoubted cleavage between the two, of some 
fundamental quality which lies deeper than mere doctrines. 
Why is it that many who “out-Socialist” not a few Socialists 
in their claims on behalf of the worker against the present in- 
dustrial system, regard any propaganda which labels itself 
“Socialist,” with suspicion and sincere opposition? In some 
cases it may be said that they fail to differentiate one Socialist 
school from another: but that is not always so. There are 
many whose sympathies are wholly democratic, yet who with 
a full understanding of Socialist aims, refuse to adopt the 
Socialist label or to associate with any Socialist party. Social- 
ism in any form or with whatever modification is to them 
suspect. 

The reasons for this attitude are not far to seek. Socialist 
theories have a history. The progress of Socialism has been 
marked by violent revolutionary outbursts, which no society 
can tolerate without subversion of all law and order. Even 
today, as the Russian Revolution has once again shown, the 
movement is apt to be dominated by the violent and anarchist 
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sections in times of active upheaval. Notwithstanding the atti- 
tude and doctrines of the more constitutional Socialists, such 
as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to the man in the street Socialism 
is still conceived of as a denial of the right of private property 
and as a doctrine of class-war upon capitalists and employers: 
and the opinion of the man in the street in a matter of this 
sort, is mainly the decisive factor in popular upheavals. 
Again, taking the movement as a whole, it has not yet rid itself 
of its early antagonism to historic Christianity: it is still, for 
the most part, frankly secularist. And, again, it has yet to 
convince the greater number in the thinking world, that in 
operation it will not unduly limit the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in the control and disposal of his life even to a greater 
extent than the system it would displace. Whether Socialism 
will ever outgrow the suspicions its history has engendered, 
only time can tell, but if it does, it will be a Socialism radically 
different in its constructive programme from the Socialism 
of the past. Already it has shown radical changes both in its 
general attitude towards society and in its constructive 
theories. 

From its first inception in the early days of the nineteenth 
century, the history of Socialism has been one of reactions: it 
is not one theory, but many theories largely contradictory of 
each other; so that to speak of Socialism in one breath as of a 
theory or system, is to speak at once of many theories or 
systems hardly reconciliable. At the present day, to say that 
Socialism as a theory denies the right of private property is 
true only if the word is used vaguely as descriptive of the 
communist or anarchist: it is not true of the Socialist bodies 
at large; to say, again, that State ownership is a Socialist 
dogma, is to take no account of the Socialist organizations 
which repudiate State ownership. The generic use of the 
word is, therefore, apt to breed confusion of thought; and, as 
a consequence, many of the criticisms aimed at Socialist 
theory are met by the retort on the part of the Socialist, that 
the theory attacked is no part of his programme. On the other 
hand, theories or doctrines which have no essential connection 
with the popular conception of Socialism are not infrequently 
regarded as socialistic, merely because they find a place in 
some Socialist propaganda. Thus the Labor demand that the 
workers should have a large control in industry, is not uncom- 
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monly branded by hostile critics as Socialist, though, in fact, 
it is put forward by non-Socialist, as well as Socialist, and is 
founded in an elementary principle of Christian ethics. 

We need, then, a clear definition of the term as it is com- 
monly used if we are to avoid the pitfalls of loose language. 
Two definitions might be given, very widely different, in 
which the word “Socialism” might be used generically. In the 
first place, it may be used, as it frequently is, as signifying an 
opposition to the system in which wealth and capital are the 
governing factors in social and economic life. In this sense, 
the trend of present day social reform, whether as represented 
in the ethical or legislative movements of the time, may well 
be described as Socialist. They are radically opposed in prin- 
ciple to the social and economic conditions which have been 
accepted in the immediate past under which a few have risen 
to great wealth and power, whilst the body of the people have 
had a bare subsistence and hardly any voice in the disposal 
of their lives. As thus used the word Socialist signifies nothing 
more than a definite opposition to the capitalist system as it 
has developed during the past few centuries. With some, 
“Socialism” in this vague and negative sense, has been a con- 
venient stick with which to belabor any advocate of social 
reform; with others, it has been voluntarily adopted as a con- 
venient label to denote their attitude in the struggle between 
Capital and Labor. But in either case the use of the word is 
unfortunate, since it tends to confuse social reform with the 
particular constructive movement to which the word more 
properly applies by prescriptive right. If the general move- 
ment towards a new constructive system must have a distinc- 
tive name, the word “democratic,” in the modern English sense 
of the term,’ would be a juster and clearer designation, since 
its purpose is to secure the rights and liberties of the people 
at large. For, undoubtedly, the social reform movement is 
democratic in its opposition to the oligarchic character of the 
modern capitalist system; and on the ground of democratic 
liberty it finds its true position both in regard to oligarchic 


*The student will of course be aware that in classical and medizwval language 
“democracy” meant the “tyranny” by the many as distinct from the tyranny of the 
few (oligarchic) or of the one (monarchic). Leo XIII. has formally recognized the 
term in the sense in which it is generally used in English-speaking countries, as 
meaning the “liberties” of the many, whilst at the same time denouncing democracy 
in the old sense of the word. (Cf. Encyclical Graves de Communi.) 
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Capitalism and to the Socialist theories with which it is in 
fundamental disagreement. The term “Socialist” in the wide 
sense, however harmless in ‘itself, was more wisely discarded 
by those in sympathy with social reform. That it should be 
discarded by those in opposition to reform is hardly to be ex- 
pected, so long as it is useful for their purpose. 

We come then to the more correct sense in which the word 
“Socialism” may be used as a common denominator. We 
have already noticed that the denial of the right of private 
property and State ownership can no longer be attributed to 
Socialist theory, at least not in any absolute sense, unless we 
first distinguish between this or that school of Socialism; nor 
can we say that present-day Socialism regards class warfare 
as a fundamental tenet, though there are Socialists who still 
adhere to it. If then the word Socialism is to have any distinct 
generic meaning, we must seek for it elsewhere rather than in 
precise doctrines. Communists, Internationalists, Syndicalists 
—to take the three chief divisions into which the Social'st 
movement has split up—set forth theories and doctrines in 
many ways fundamentally antagonistic to each other. Where 
they all find common ground, is in a tendency, or per- 
haps we should say, a mental atmosphere rather than in a 
doctrine. 

It is that common tendency or mental atmosphere we 
would now determine. 

In this strict sense of the word, any theory or system may 
rightly be spoken of as Socialist, which substitutes for the 
appeal to conscience the legislative action of the State or com- 
munity, as the final factor in fixing the moral law, whether for 
the individual or the community at large. It is not State 
ownership so much as State sanction divorced from the funda- 
mental liberty of individual conscience, which is the radical 
formative quality in the Socialist movement from its first 
inception. This State sanction may be vested in the Commune 
or in a representative Parliament of the nation, or in a legal 
organization of the workers: but in whatever way the author- 
ity is formulated, individual conscience is superseded by the 
common action of the community as the final rule of morals. 
The ideal Socialist State or community not merely determines 
conduct in accordance with the moral law, it creates the moral 
law itself, for the acceptance of the individual. ™ 
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It may be said that this after all is what State theory as 
widely accepted, has tended towards for many past centuries: 
it has already found a consistent expression in the militarism 
of Prussia and in the liberalism of France. That is true; the 
only difference being in the conditions under which this State 
worship of the Socialist expresses itself. Socialism voices its 
State religion in economic values, whilst Prussian autocracy 
and French liberalism place upon the altar the soldier or the 
politician: and it is probably for this reason that Socialism has 
found its most congenial nurseries in France and Germany, 
where the worship of the State has most logically molded the 
social and political thoughts of the peoples. In fact, as be- 
tween the theory of the omnipotent State, upon which both 
Prussian militarism and French liberalism have thriven, and 
the Socialist ideal, it is merely a question of replacing the ma- 
chinery of State government, and of substituting one form of 
moral servitude for another. On this ground the worshipper 
of the omnipotent State, be he militarist or capitalist or by 
whatever title he may label himself, is ethically at a disadvan- 
tage in his opposition to the Socialist. For once it is conceded 
that the law of the State or community is the supreme moral 
law, the Socialist may well retort that the people at large have 
the greater claim to make the laws and govern the State. 
When, then, it is claimed that the Socialist tendency is towards 
the creation of a servile State, the criticism is equally true of 
most modern State theory and practice. In this matter the 
Socialist has but too faithfully taken over the fundamental 
principle of Stateship against which, in modern days, the 
Catholic Church by its doctrines and, to a large extent, the 
English-speaking peoples by an inherent instinct of personal 
liberty, have alone protested. 

But whilst the Socialist movement has taken to itself this 
fundamental idea of modern theory: that the State is the final 
arbiter of moral law, it is in tendency opposed to the national- 
ism of the modern State. The French form of Socialism has 
tended to break up the nation into small sectional bodies: the 
commune and the syndicalist labor organization are its 
products; the German form has tended, on the other hand, 
towards the formation of a Socialist empire, overleaping 
natural boundaries and welding together the workers of all 
nations in one universal community: it was German inspira- 
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tion which founded the Internationalists. For the time being, 
whilst they are welding its own forces into a more organic 
whole, the Socialists may recognize the national unit as a 
means towards an end. Thus they aim at capturing the gov- 
erning power in the nation and utilizing it for their own pur- 
poses: but the end itself is anti-national: the Socialist com- 
munity recognizes no country, it claims the earth as its father- 
land, and wherever it establishes itself, it aims at being the 
final sovereignty. 

Yet, again, in thus overriding national sovereignty, the 
Socialist may well retort that he has but taken a leaf out of the 
capitalist tyranny which has made national legislatures and 
governments little else but parodies in the industrial and po- 
litical world. Wars and international crises and the passing 
or defeat of laws have been maneuvered on the Stock Ex- 
change and under the dominance of capitalistic industry. 
Parliaments have been the legislatures of the capitalists 
rather than of the nation. The Socialist community is hardly, 
if at all, more anti-national than the capitalist community 
has tended to become in recent years. The modern growth of 
the monopolies and international trusts follows the same path 
as the anti-nationalism of the Socialist; so much so, that it 
may be doubted whether in a frankly Socialistic condition of 
society, the capitalist would not be even more free to exploit 
the State for his own benefit, taking into consideration the 
nimbleness of human ingenuity. As between the recent de- 
velopments of capitalistic industry and the Socialist ideal, 
there is little to be said on the score of anti-nationalism, except 
that the Socialist confesses his aim more frankly. Thus, so 
far as Capitalism and Socialism are concerned, the struggle 
between them resolves itself into the question as to which shall 
dominate in the control of the community, and there is no 
higher principle at stake. For one who regards no other 
issue than this, the struggle is on both sides a class war and 
on ethical grounds one’s sympathies might as well go with 
the Socialist as with the capitalist. 

Socialism, then, on the one side is born of the statecraft 
which has molded the character of the modern State during 
the past century, whilst on the other it sprang from a sympathy 
with the people who were borne down in the existing condi- 
tions of the State. Hence, it is that much of the criticism 
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leveled against it on moral grounds tells just as fatally 
against the existing State. If it be said that the Socialist tend- 
ency is towards a servile State, the same can be said of the 
tendency of State theory generally as accepted in most modern 
States; if it is said that Socialism is anti-national, so are the 
recent developments of Capitalism. And if again the Socialist 
movement is denounced as being in tendency, secularist and 
anti-Christian, there is surely little to choose between it and 
the majority of modern governments. 

The secularist character of the Socialist propaganda will 
hardly be denied by Socialists themselves. Some may deny 
that it is anti-Christian or anti-religious; and there can be no 
doubt that with many Socialists their Socialism is backed by a 
sincere religious feeling. Yet the movement as a whole has 
tended towards secularism and has been manifestly anti- 
clerical. As an objective religion with an organization and 
authority, independent of the Socialist State, Christianity has 
no place in the Socialist ideal. The Church may be tolerated 
as a matter of expediency just as national institutions are in 
practice tolerated by those Socialists who foresee that the 
ideal Socialist State must pass through a period of revolution- 
ary compromise. But the general tendency is in opposition to 
dogmatic, institutional Christianity.2. Yet even so it may be 
doubted whether the Church would be worse off in practice, 
in the Socialist State than it is under many modern Liberal 
governments or autocracies which hold the State supreme. 
In fact, at the beginning of a Socialist era the Church might, 
not improbably, find itself allowed a greater liberty in detail 
than in an autocratic or oligarchic Liberal State, such as 
modern State theory has developed on the European conti- 
nent: yet, sooner or later, the absolutist character of the So- 
cialist State would assert itself. For whatever variations of 
doctrine there may be amongst Socialists, they all work in the 
general conviction that the ideal Socialist State or community 
is the supreme moral authority and final arbiter of human 
liberties. It is that conviction which makes an impassable 
gulf between Socialism and the non-Socialist democratic 
movement. Socialism is not merely an economic theory; it 

* Even so persuasive a Socialist as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald admits that in the 


Socialist State, religious instruction must be relegated to the fireside and not taught 
in the schools. (The Socialist Movement, p. 156.) 
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is a form of State worship; in the strictest and widest sense, 
a State religion. For that reason, it is essentially opposed, in 
character and tendency, to the ideal of a free democracy such 
as is the main inspiration of social, economic and political 
reform amongst the mass of the people in English-speaking 
countries. 

Taken as a matter of programmes, the two movements are 
not always easily distinguishable: the difference lies in the 
ultimate goals towards which they tend and the ethical spirit 
in which their proposals are put forward. The one tends 
towards freedom in the State, the other towards an absolutist 
control of the State; the purely democratic movement pro- 
claims that every man, be he wage-earner, employer or cap- 
italist, has human rights which the State must recognize and 
protect, but which are in no sense derived from the State 
and over which, therefore, the State has no absolute authority; 
the Socialists in company with the modern State theories of 
the Roussean-Kantian type, make all rights and liberties to be 
derived from the State and as having no sanction but the will 
of the State. 

Between the two movements, therefore, there is a more 
ultimate point of issue than between Socialism and the 
Capitalist monopoly, or between the Socialist State theory 
and the theory which has gone to build up the autocracies and 
bureaucracies of modern times. The issue between the pure 
Democrat and the Socialist is the issue between human liberty 
and State absolutism: at the ultimate point it is the same issue 
as that between a free democracy and the militarist, capitalist 
or political absolutism against which the Socialist himself con- 
tends. Where points of resemblance show themselves in the 
Democratic and Socialist programmes, is where they are both 
in opposition to the evils which these other forms of absolutist 
control have developed. In their opposition to the capitalist 
abuse of industry, they must frequently denounce the same 
abuses and put forward identical proposals of immediate 
value, as for instance in the matter of a fair wage, of the 
worker’s share in the control of his labor, of the right to em- 
ployment, and provision for old age and sickness. As against 
militarist absolutism, both the pure Democrat and the Social- 
ist are opposed in principle to conscript armies and wars of 
conquest. There are less evident points of agreement when 
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it comes to dealing with the purely political bureaucracy, be- 
cause there Socialism finds its more immediate kinship with 
the State theory it would displace or capture. 

But even when they are in agreement upon practical ques- 
tions of immediate issue, the ethical backgrounds of their 
action lend themselves to essential disagreement, simply be- 
cause their ultimate goals are different: the one is working 
towards freedom, the other towards State absolutism. This 
disagreement shows itself very clearly in regard to their atti- 
tudes towards the voluntary association in national life. The 
non-Socialist reformer believes in the voluntary association 
as the primary instrument for effecting and maintaining the 
rights of men: on this ground he advocates Trade Unions. 
The voluntary association is to him a natural propelling force 
in securing right human conditions, because it rests directly 
upon the sense of right in the individual, and he holds that 
this individual sense of right, or conscience, is the immediate 
basis of all moral character in the State and the ultimate 
practical test of the validity of its laws. In the voluntary 
association individual conscience has the greater opportunity 
of asserting itself and is more surely developed: its corporate 
will more nearly tends to express the individual will and, 
consequently, has more of a moral than purely legal 
character. 

To the non-Socialist reformer that distinction between the 
moral determination of human life and the purely legal, is of 
the utmost value: it ultimately determines whether he is a 
free man or a serf; and, consequently, the purely democratic 
movement works as far as possible by means of the free 
activity of the voluntary association rather than by legislation 
from above. Legislation, he holds, should be a response to the 
free demand of the people, acting individually or in voluntary 
association; and, consequently, with him the voluntary asso- 
ciation is an integral part of the State and, to a large extent, 
the basis of State government. But the Socialist tendency is 
to belittle the voluntary association, except as a phase in a 
movement towards the legalist State association. Its attitude 
towards Trade Unionism and the Coéperative movement are 
illustrative of its attitude towards voluntary association gen- 
erally. From the beginning, it has seen in these two manifes- 
tations of the democratic tendency, at once a challenge to the 
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Socialist ideal and a likely means towards the realization of 
Socialism. 

On their original lines the Trade Union and the Codper- 
ative movement were essentially anti-Socialist, since they 
voiced the ideals of self-helps and free association, but 
in so far as they were opposed to capitalist monopoly there 
was certain immediate affinity of purpose between them and 
the Socialist movement. The Socialist has seized upon this to 
capture Trade Unionism and the Coéperative movement; and 
his policy has been to ally himself with these movements in 
opposition to the existing order; but wherever he has become 
a controlling influence, these movements have lost their 
original voluntarism, and have come to look more to State 
initiative or to surrender control to the organizing machine. 
The relation between the purely democratic Labor movement 
and the Socialist organization has been much the same as the 
relation between free capital and the capitalist monopoly, 
in which the individual becomes the mere creature of the or- 
ganization. So under Sociaiist influence, Trade Unionism is 
showing a tendency to exploit the worker in the interest of a 
political theory, and to gag any expression of individual 
opinion which rejects that theory. Fortunately for the cause 
of political and economic freedom, the greater number of the 
workers in English-speaking countries are not yet ready to be 
so exploited. The demand amongst Trade Unionists for 
greater decentralization, though in some cases it represents a 
reversion to the Communist ideal as opposed to the imperial- 
ist International, is in many instances a revolt against Social- 
ism itself in favor of a free democratic control. 

The crucial point, then, upon which the non-Socialist 
democratic tendency and the Socialist are in fundamental 
divergence, is in regard to the character of State authority and 
control: it is a recrudescence in new values of the old struggle 
between democratic freedom and State absolutism. But for 
that very reason the pure democratic movement is at a certain 
disadvantage face to face with the Socialist: for in almost all 
countries at the present time the political and economic 
systems play into the Socialist’s hands. The tendency to 
State worship, which German militarism and French liberal- 
ism have fostered, have prepared the way for the acceptance 
by the people of a form of State absolutism which promises 
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larger rewards to the people at large; whilst the growth of 
capitalist monopolies and trusts have led many to accept the 
principles of a State control of capital. If absolutism and 
tyranny are to be the rule, there is little to be said ethically 
for the authority of the oligarchy as against a democratic 
tyranny, whilst quite naturally the workers and the people at 
large will be led to contend for a tyranny on a wider basis. 
It is the line of least resistance. Nor can there be any doubt 
as to the ultimate issue, if the political and economic struggle 
is to be waged between the Socialist and other forms of State 
absolutism and capitalist monopoly. The spiritual forces in 
the world today are running too strongly against the prevalent 
systems to allow them an ultimate victory: and as between 
them and Socialism, this must eventually prevail, unless polit- 
ical and economic society is molded upon the lines of a free 
democracy which will give to every man and class of men the 
sense of real freedom secured by the moral sense of the com- 
munity, and protected against the tyrannies of wealth and 
political power. 

Such a democratic consummation would mean a far 
more fundamental transformation in the governing idealism 
of the community than would the Socialist triumph and, 
consequently, spell fundamental changes in every depart- 
ment of social life. The right of private property would 
be placed upon a different moral basis than that which 
has been accepted in the modern industrial world, with the 
result that wealth would be more evenly distributed; social 
position and advancement would correspond more definitely 
to a man’s real worth and his service to the community; po- 
litical power would more widely be controlled by the com- 
munity at large. The change would be fundamental; but it 
would be fundamental simply in reference to the abuses of 
wealth and power, which have been fostered under the 
tyranny of the modern European State theory and the present 
developments of the capitalist industry. Working directly 
by way of remedying actual abuses, the change wrought by a 
free democratic movement is evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary, and is derived from the application of moral prin- 
ciple and the awakened conscience: and it retains its freedom 
and moral quality just in proportion as it adverts closely to 
ethical principle and subordinates political and economic 
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theories to that principle. The Socialist tendency, on the 
other hand, like the modern State theory and capitalist 
monopoly, would create its ethical laws out of its preconceived 
political and economic ideals. 

But the choice today, which we have to face, is not be- 
tween a radical change in the social system and no change. 
The whole social system both politically and economically is 
in a very vortex of transformations, and the element of change 
has been at work with gathering force and intensity for years 
past. There is no escape from it. The great choice of the 
moment is between political and economic servitude on the 
one hand and real freedom on the other. The servitude may 
be that of the present bureaucratic State or of the capitalist 
monopoly or eventually of the Socialist community, which 
will reap where political bureaucracy and capitalist monopoly 
have sown, unless our social life is quickly reformed on the 
basis of a more human freedom dictated by ethical principle. 
It is not now a question between an old-time conservatism and 
what are called the forces of progress. The old-time con- 
servatism no longer exists as a force in the world; it has been 
disrupted by its own fosterings. Capitalist monopoly has no 
more consideration for the rights of private property than 
has the Socialist: perhaps less than many Socialists. State 
bureaucracy has little regard for the old landmarks of polit- 
ical life, except as they serve its own purpose. The old con- 
servatism is dead both politically and economically. The one 
force which stands yet against the consummation of a servile 
State is the instinct for personal liberty, which in these days 
has found its most insistent voice in the non-Socialist Labor 
organizations. 

Hence, the future question, which all who love freedom 
and view with suspicion an absolutist State control must 
clearly answer for themselves, is this: are they willing to 
drive these non-Socialist organizations into the camp of So- 
cialism by a blind refusal to consider Labor claims because 
these claims at first sight are a challenge to the existing con- 
ditions of things? With many this refusal comes from an 
ignorance of what the existing conditions of things actually 
are. They are hypnotized by words which at one time had a 
real significance in the conception of freedom and the free 
State, but which have lost that significance in the process of 
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change which has taken place. “The rights of capital” is such 
a phrase: but in the existing conditions it is not “the rights of 
capital” which is the impelling force of the Labor revolt, but 
the abuses of capital in its developments into trusts and 
monopolies, and in its denial of elementary human conditions 
to Labor itself. One of the most imperative needs today is to 
review words and phrases with regard to their actual signif- 
icance in the contentions which now are taking place. An- 
other need is to take long views, and not look merely to the 
appearances of the moment: since today we are in a condition 
of flux with the old landmarks rapidly disappearing. If any- 
thing which has been of real vital value to us in the past is to 
be kept, it will only be by proving its moral worth amidst the 
new conditions we have to face. 

For that reason, if for none other, the Catholic body and 
all who believe in a Christian State and Christian society, 
cannot afford to stand by either in hostility or apathy, whilst 
the non-Socialist Labor organizations are contending for the 
larger freedom of the workers and a more humane condition 
of labor. They are really contending for something more than 
the freedom of Labor; ultimately they are waging a fight for a 
more moral condition and greater liberty in society at large. 
They are fighting the capitalist monopoly and, incidentally, 
State bureaucracy in the cause of human freedom, as against 
the Socialist tendency to fasten a new monopoly and a new 
bureaucracy upon society. And in this they are, at least in- 
directly, fighting for the cause of Christianity itself. It is not 
the free democracy, but the absolutist State, under whatever 
form it may appear, and the State controlled by the non- 
moral forces of a trade monopoly or anti-national societies, 
which are the ultimate secular denials of the Church, as they 
are of human liberty. In the non-Socialist Labor movement, 
Christianity has its most natural and strongest secular ally 
at the present time, even as in the thirteenth century the cause 
of religion went together with the cause of national liberty in 
the political, economic and social struggles of that time. What 
the non-Socialist Labor movement needs today if it is not to 
be caught up into the Socialist propaganda, is a clear defini- 
tion of the ethical values of its claims: and that can be given 
only by a frank and sympathetic coéperative between the re- 
ligious forces of the Christian people and the secular tend- 
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encies of a free democracy. Only in that way can we hope to 
escape from the domination of an anti-Christian absolutist 
State. 

The immediate danger is that unless such a frank alliance 
is brought about, the non-Socialist workers will be led to 
see in the Socialist movement the only means of main- 
taining themselves against an unreasoning opposition on the 
part of employers, or the grinding machine of the capitalist 
company. In that case both human liberty and Christianity 
will suffer. Happily, “the Social Problem” is looming larger 
in the forefront of Christian ethics and in the religious out- 
look of the Christian people. From an indefinite sympathy 
with the worker in the hard conditions of his life, we are pro- 
ceeding to a more definite understanding and sympathy with 
his claims: in the further development of this instinctive al- 
liance lies the hope of the future for those who desire a free 
and Christian democracy. v 





BARTIMEUS. 
BY LAURA SIMMONS. 


I KNow I met Him on the fields of doom; 

In answer to my spirit’s agony 

In fetid trench I glimpsed Him; I can swear 

He passed me in the wind—a Shape, a sigh 

Of sorrowing; yet here, on busy streets 

Wherein men scheme for power, He walks no more; 
Here have I lost Him now—in paths of peace, 
Secure from harm and fearful sacrifice! 





THE LAST CRUSADE. 
BY A. I. DU P. COLEMAN. 


SG ay N the seventh of last month the world was going 
ay on much as usual. Some men were watching the 

stock markets; others were busy hour after hour 

with subtle political combinations, or following 
Ke. intently the closing struggles of the season in the 
national game, or absorbed in the cares of their professions. 
Few, perhaps, gave a thought to that morning exactly three 
centuries and a half before, when, as the sun rose over Greece, 
a stately fleet of more than two hundred galleys moved for- 
ward under a banner, which bore the figure of the Crucified, 
to attack and vanquish a still larger fleet that flaunted the 
Crescent of Islam. 

And yet the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
battle of Lepanto is a day which has an interest not only for 
students of political history. It comes with a particular appeal 
to us who should be specially touched by any of the great 
moments in the never-ending struggle between the cause of 
Our Lord Christ and the forces of unbelief and evil in the 
world we live in. Modern people who, if they have taken any 
interest in European politics, have been accustomed to hear 
Turkey spoken of as “the Sick Man of Europe,” kept alive, 
indeed, only by repeated medical consultations—who have 
seen the question raised in the last five years whether there 
should be anything at all left of the Turkish Empire in Europe 
—can perhaps realize with difficulty that the wave of early 
Mohammedan conquest in the West was checked by Charles 
Martel when it had come as far north in France as the neigh- 
borhood of Tours (not much further from Paris than the 
Germans were), and that nearly a thousand years later the 
Turks were still encamped beneath the walls of Vienna, 
threatening the Holy Roman Empire, of whose head Vienna 
was then the seat. 

Throughout the greater part of these centuries the Moham- 
medan invaders were steadfastly opposed by one abiding 
champion—by the one earthly power which (to use Cardinal 
Newman’s words) “is something more than earthly, and 
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which, while it dies in the individual, for he is human, is 
immortal in its succession, for it is Divine.” Always, he says, 
the Holy See has “pointed at the Turks as an object of alarm 
for all Christendom, in a way in which it had marked out 
neither Tartars nor Saracens. It denounced, not merely an 
odious outlying deformity, painful simply to the moral sight 
and scent, but an energetic evil, an aggressive, ambitious, 
ravenous foe, in whom foulness of life and cruelty of policy 
were methodized by system, consecrated by religion, propa- 
gated by the sword.” 

And so, when the storm clouds were gathering thicker in 
the East in the second half of the sixteenth century, the Vicar 
of Christ, sitting aloft in his watch tower, saw the danger as his 
predecessors had seen it before him. Speaking of the time when, 
in the eleventh century, the Seljukian Turks had come out of 
the desert and fought their way westward to the neighborhood 
of Constantinople, it is not Cardinal Newman, but his agnostic 
brother who says: “The See of Rome had not forgotten, if 
Europe had, how deadly and dangerous a war Charles Martel 
and his Franks had had to wage against the Moors from Spain. 
. . » On the whole, it would seem that to the Romish Church 
we have been largely indebted for that union between Euro- 
pean nations, without which Mohammedan invasion might 
perhaps not have been repelled.” It was St. Gregory VII. who 
suggested in 1074 the idea of a crusade against the unbeliever, 
which Urban II., twenty years later, brought to its first accom- 
plishment; and though it is the fashion in certain circles to 
sneer at the Crusades as a quixotic failure, they saved Con- 
stantinople and placed Europe in security for another three 
hundred years. 

But in the sixteenth century the sea power of the Turks 
was an increasing menace to the whole of the Mediterranean, 
which was still the main highway of international commerce. 
The coasts of Italy were never safe. “At night the sound of 
cannon would sometimes be heard from afar in the vintage 
season. The great watch towers by the sea were firing their 
artillery to give warning to Rome of some Turkish raid, and 
in the morning some poor village would be found wanting in 
cattle and maidens and men.” It is the sober judgment of 
historians that in the sixteenth century the Turks possessed 
a greater offensive power than any single Christian State. 


VOL. cxiv. 11 
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Could the whole of Christendom have been once heartily 
united, a different story might have been told. But its divi- 
sions and its jealousies were so deep seated that, as a rule, a 
cautious and calculating alliance, which endured but for a 
time, was the best it had to oppose to the passionate unity of 
{slam. 

Self-preservation finally drove the southern States to- 
gether. Even mercantile Venice, which since the beginning 
of the century had seen its power gradually decline, was ready 
to grasp at any offer of help. The great island of Cyprus, 
which, after three centuries of the rule of its own Christian 
kings (of the crusading house of Lusignan), had been for 
almost another century a possession of the Republic, was now 
seriously threatened by the ambition of the new Sultan. Selim 
II. came to his throne, by the death of his father, Soliman the 
Magnificent, at the same time as the humble Dominican friar 
was raised to the throne of St. Peter under the name of Pius V. 
He stretched out his hand to add the island to his dominions, 
secure of his game. The alarmed Venetian envoy threatened 
him with the wrath of Europe; but the Grand Vizier answered 
with a sneer: “I know how much you can depend on your 
Christian princes,” and the preparations for conquest went on. 

If the great victory of which I am writing had had no other 
result but to inspire Mr. Chesterton with his glorious ballad— 
to my way of thinking, easily his most masterly achievement 
in verse—it would still have been a thing for which to be 
thankful. Go and read the poem, if you do not know it al- 
ready, and you will be stirred with the emotion which men 
felt in Catholic Christendom when they knew that the forces 
of the infidel had been shattered. Color, and sound, and mean- 
ing are all there, from the splendid beginning: 


White founts falling in the Courts of the Sun, 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as they run; 

There is laughter like the fountains in that face of all men feared, 
It stirs the forest darkness, the darkness of his beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent of his lips, 

For the inmost sea of all the earth is shaken with his ships. 
They have dared the white republics up the capes of Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the Lion of the Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad for agony and loss, 

And called the kings of Christendom for swords about the Cross. 
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But alas, the call fell on many ears that were willfully deaf. 
It was not likely that Elizabeth would listen to the Pope who, 
a few months earlier, had excommunicated her and absolved 
her subjects from their allegiance. France was doubly hin- 
dered from joining in the work—by its jealousy and dread of 
Spain, and by the fear of Huguenot enemies within the gates; 
nor was its king, a feeble youth of twenty, not long married, 
and full of toys and whimsies, the man to kindle at the 
thought of a high emprise. Philip II. himself was but half- 
hearted in an undertaking that was for the general good of 
Christendom, not for the aggrandizement of Spain. He had 
been pitiless but a year or two before in stamping out the 
embers of Mohammedan life in his own western kingdom; but 
he was not anxious to grapple with the full force of the Otto- 
man empire—perhaps only, if he won, to preserve the most 
powerful commercial rivals of his people. 

It is to Venice, however, that the chief discredit attaches 
for the long persistence of the Ottoman blot on the face of the 
European world. In the height of her power she had had both 
the means and the opportunity to wipe off this disgrace. It 
was by trying to save her life that she lost it. The name which 
Napoleon contemptuously flung at the English—“a nation of 
shopkeepers”—would have fitted much more closely both 
Venice and Genoa. The Republic of St. Mark craved the aid 
of Spain, but was by no means anxious to see the power of 
Spain increased in the Mediterranean. Modern research has 
revealed the discreditable fact that at the very time, six months 
before Lepanto, when their ambassadors were earnestly 
pleading for help in Rome and in Madrid, the prudent burgh- 
ers were also parleying with the Sultan in the endeavor to 
find a peaceful solution of their differences with him. 

For fourteen long months the diplomatic conversations 
went on. Meanwhile the Turks were not idle. They were 
steadily battering at the defences of Cyprus, the saving of 
which was the principal object of Venetian policy. They 
landed an army of sixty thousand, and took Nicosia, the 
capital, after a siege of more than a month. Fire and sword 
did their work. Finally, in May, 1571, the unremitting efforts 
of the Holy Father brought about the signing of an alliance 
in which he formed the link between lukewarm Spain and 
desperate Venice. Philip II. was to bear three parts of the 
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cost of the expedition, the Republic two, and the Pope one. 
Spain, as the largest contributor, was to have the privilege of 
naming the captain-general; and Philip’s choice fell on his 
half-brother, Don John of Austria. 

It is round the name of this gallant young prince (he was 
but twenty-four years old) that the high and heroic associa- 
tions of the crusade cluster; and fitly does it ring like a refrain 
through the whole of Chesterton’s ballad: 


But Don John of Austria is riding to the sea. 
Don John calling through the blast and the eclipse, 
Crying with the trumpet, the trumpet of his lips, 
Trumpet that sayeth ha! 

Domino gloria! 
Don John of Austria 
Is shouting to the ships. 


Even now, with such a leader chosen, the task of prepar- 
ation was a long one; and before the fleet was ready to move, 
the year-long siege of Famagosta, the chief trading city of 
Cyprus, had ended in barbarous destruction and slaughter, the 
insolent Moslems taking no heed of their plighted word to the 
brave defenders. Now indeed the shipyards and arsenals of 
Spain and Italy rang with feverish activity, that this loss might 
be avenged since it had not been prevented. On the fourteenth 
of August Don John received at Naples, from the hands of 
Cardinal Granvelle, the consecrated banner of the League, em- 
blazoned with a large crucifix above, and below the arms of 
the allied powers. The rendezvous of the entire fleet was ap- 
pointed at Messina, which the commander-in-chief reached on 
the twenty-fifth. 

Every day some fresh reénforcement arrived. The Duke 
of Savoy sent three ships under Andrea Provanna, which 
fought at Lepanto until they were shattered hulks. Cosimo 
de’ Medici, newly created Grand Duke of Tuscany by the Pope, 
made his contribution, and the knights of his new naval order 
of St. Stephen won distinction in the battle. Still more valu- 
able was the aid of the Knights of Malta, trained by a long 
struggle with the infidel. The feudatories of the Pope, the 
Dukes of Ferrara, Parma and Urbino, and the republic of 
Genoa and Lucca did their share. 

From many a land, too, came volunteers to join the 
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crusade. There was hardly a noble house of Spain or Italy 
which had not some member serving in the fleet. It is said 
there came even from far-off England a sea fighter who was to 
lose his life twenty years later in a battle which the genius of 
Tennyson has rendered almost as famous as Lepanto—the last 
fight of the Revenge. This I have not been able to verify, 
though it would be pleasant to believe it; apparently, in that 
year Sir Richard Grenville was sitting in the House of Com- 
mons as member for his native county of Cornwall. But there 
is no question that a still more celebrated man (of the same 
age as the captain-general) was in the thick of the fight. In 
the prologue to the second part of Don Quixote, Cervantes 
recalls the day, and exclaims with fervor that he would not 
for all his wounds have missed the glory of being present on 
the great day. It is hard not to pause for a moment and think 
what the world would have lost if the Turkish bullet which 
cost him his left hand had taken a course a few inches to one 


side. 
Though, as a statesman and a sovereign, Pius V. did all he 
could to strengthen the arm of flesh, as a saint he knew that 


the real decision lay in the will of God; and Him accordingly 
he besought in fervent prayer. He appointed a triduum in 
Rome for the success of the Christian arms. He spoke again 
and again to Our Lady. He wrote to Don John at Messina that 
if, relying on Divine rather than on human help, they attacked 
the enemy, God would not be wanting to His own cause. 
When the time drew near for the decisive issue, he passed a 
whole night and day in fasting and prayer. 

Old-fashioned notions, some would say—as out of date as 
the galleys rowed by sweating slaves which advanced to meet 
the Christian forces. Yet the one great commander whose 
genius will forever be remembered when men think of the 
triumph of the good cause three years ago this month, held 
and holds the same old-fashioned view. In the darkest days 
of 1918 an English priest wrote to Marshal Foch to tell him 
how the children had been going to Communion for his inten- 
tion; and the generalissimo of the Allied armies replied: “The 
act of faith which the children of Great Britain have made for 
my intention has profoundly touched me. Please express my 
gratitude to them, and beg them to continue their prayers for 
the victory of our just cause.” And later, when the sky had 
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begun to clear, and the temptation to pride might have been 
irresistible to a lesser man, he wrote once more: “I am still 
depending on the prayers of the children. Ask them to go to 
Communion for me again and again.” The world turned to 
Ferdinand Foch as the one man who could save it—and he, 
with the whole terrible burden on his shoulders, found 
strength to carry it by kneeling day by day before the Taber- 
nacle in some quiet church. Nor has he changed his mind 
since. Two months ago, when he revisited the Jesuit college 
at Metz where he made his studies as a lad, and people 
thronged around him with laudatory utterances about his part 
in the mighty combat, these were his simple words: “We suc- 
ceeded, thanks to God. But let us not cease to pray well.” 

Thus, when the preparations were all but completed for 
the sailing of Don John’s fleet, a Papal nuncio came to Messina 
to proclaim a jubilee, with the same indulgences that had 
once been granted to those who shed their blood for the deliv- 
erance of the Holy Sepulchre; and it is said that after a three 
days’ fast every man in the mighty host, from the captain- 
general down, approached the Sacraments. 

At last the orders were given to weigh anchor; and on the 
sixteenth of September the great fleet, “unrivaled by any 
which had rode upon these waters since the days of imperial 
Rome,” sailed in quest of the foe. The words of the greatest 
Italian poet then living (I give them in the Elizabethan version 
of Fairfax, which is the only way to quote Tasso for those who 
cannot read his Italian), though written of an earlier crusade, 
might seem to have been inspired by this majestic departure: 


Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of ships, hulks, galleys, barks, and brigantines; 
In all the mid-earth sea was left no road 
Wherein the Pagan his bold sails untwines. 
Spread was the huge Armado wide and broad 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 


For a fortnight they cruised in search of the Turkish fleet, 
and finally drew near it at the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
on the western coast of Greece. Had there been time for such 
meditations, a learned volunteer might have been thinking 
that fifty-five miles to the northward the greatest naval battle 
of antiquity, that of Actium, had been fought; that just twice 
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as far to the eastward, the Asiatic civilization had gone down 
in defeat more than two thousand years before when it met 
the Western in the battle of Salamis. The gift of prophecy 
might have told him that two hundred and fifty years later the 
Turks would be once more defeated at sea a hundred miles to 
the south in the decisive battle of Navarino, which finally freed 
Greece from the Ottoman yoke; and almost in sight from 
where he lay would have been the little town of Missolonghi, 
where Byron accomplished the best deed of his unhappy 
career in giving his life for the cause of liberty. 

The description of the battle may be read at great length 
in the French of Admiral Jurien de la Graviére’s monograph, 
or in the two sumptuous volumes of Sir William Stirling Max- 
well’s life of Don John, or in the stately prose of our own 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. I can but give the barest outline 
of it here. 

It began with the discovery of the entire Ottoman fleet 
soon after sunrise. Don John ran up the great standard and 
fired a gun as a signal to engage. The principal captains came 
on board his flagship, the powerful Real, to receive their last 
instructions. There were still some who, whether from the 
caution of age or a strong suspicion that the King of Spain 
would be better pleased if they avoided a decisive battle, ques- 
tioned the advisability of attacking. Don John had a short 
answer for them: “Gentlemen,” he said, “this is the time for 
combat, not for counsel.” 

The battle line extended for three miles from north to 
south, with Don John in the centre, supported by Colonna, the 
Papal commander, and Veniero, the Venetian. The right was 
held by the Genoese Gianandrea Doria, in the service of 
Spain; the left by the Venetian Barbarigo. A reserve of thirty- 
five galleys was under the orders of the brave Marquis of 
Santa Cruz. A rapid visit to all parts of the line by Don John 
in a swift sailing vessel, a last fervent prayer throughout the 
Christian host—and the fight was on. 

For a while the advantage seemed to be with the Turks. 
Cheluk Bey attempted, with a prospect of success, to turn the 
Christian left, which lay as close to the shore as it dared. On 
the other wing the dey of Algiers, a Calabrian renegade known 
as Aluch or Uluch Ali (or Achiali—the name is spelled in a 
dozen different ways) tried the same maneuver. Doria stood 
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off towards the open sea to forestall it, and in so doing left a 
gap wide enough for the alert leader of corsairs to profit by it 
and come near surrounding him. Several of Doria’s galleys 
were sunk and the great Capitana of Malta captured. It used 
to be said that the Genoese admiral had made an error of 
judgment; but unhappily modern research has written a more 
damning charge against his name, and placed it beyond a 
doubt that he left the gap purposely, in order to facilitate the 
escape of Uluch Ali, with whom Philip II. had once been in 
negotiation. The name of Doria had already an ill-omened 
connection with the Turkish war: in 1538 the great-uncle of 
this man, commanding a Spanish contingent, had contributed 
to the loss of another battle under circumstances quite as 
questionable. 

But Santa Cruz brought up the reserves; and in the centre 
Don John, fighting like a crusader of old, engaged and finally 
sank the flagship of the Turkish admiral. The loss of their 
commander was the final blow to the Mohammedan hosts. 
After four hours of the bloodiest fighting, they broke and 
abandoned the day, with losses which it is impossible to cal- 
culate exactly, but which must have run to at least thirty thou- 
sand men and the greater part of their ships. Had it not been 
for Doria, the victory would have been overwhelming and 
complete; but Uluch Ali, with wonderful seamanship, brought 
off most of his squadron and lived to fight another day. 

Far away in Rome, as the seventh of October drew to an 
end, the Pope was talking business with one of his officials. 
Suddenly he broke off, went to the window, and looked up long 
into the sky. Then he came back and said in tones of deep 
emotion: “This is no time for business: go, return thanks to 
the Lord God. In this very hour our fleet has engaged the 
Turkish, and is victorious.” 

God, in whom Pius trusted, had done His part. The strong 
arms of brave soldiers had done theirs—and chiefly the high- 
hearted leader of whom the Pope said, in the words of the 
Evangelist, when the details of the battle reached him: “There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” All south- 
ern Europe gave itself up to delirious joy. Church bells rang 
peal upon peal; bonfires blazed on the hilltops; men embraced 
each other in the streets, giving thanks for the lifting of the 
shadow of continual menace which had hung over them so 
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long. Our own memories of three years ago will enable us 
easily to fill out in imagination the details of the scene. 

And alas, because human nature has not changed in three 
hundred years, what followed is only too like what we have 
seen ourselves. We know to what heights of enthusiastic de- 
votion the Allied nations rose in our War, stimulated by the 
supreme appeal. It seemed that a new age had dawned upon 
the world—that envy and greed and petty self-seeking had 
been burned away in the fiery furnace. But we are coming 
sadly to feel that it is not so; and it was not so after the great 
deliverance of Lepanto. In the weighing and measuring of the 
booty those who had fought as brothers in a great cause fell 
out and almost came to blows. Three weeks later, Don Mar- 
cantonio Colonna, commander of the Papal squadron, wrote to 
the Doge of Venice: “Only by a miracle and the great goodness 
of God was it possible for us to fight such a battle: and it is 
just as great a miracle that the prevailing greed and covetous- 
ness have not flung us upon one another in a second battle.” 

Nor on a larger scale were things much better. The 
League, which was to have been a permanent alliance, ham- 
mering away year after year until the Turks were utterly 
crushed, fell to pieces before the end of the next year. Pius V., 
the only member whose motives were lofty and disinterested, 
died in the following May, exhausted by his long labors; 
and a year later Venice made a humiliating peace with the 
Porte. 

Yet, looking back through the long perspective of the cen- 
turies, we can see that the rejoicings of Christendom were not 
unjustified. Though, by superhuman efforts, the Turks were 
able to put on the sea the next summer a fleet of a hundred 
and fifty galleys, their power in the Mediterranean had been 
irretrievably broken. The legend of their invincibility on the 
water, which had counted not a little in their triumphs, was 
gone forever. Now that Admiral Mahan’s epoch-making books 
have been universally accepted as the last word on the sub- 
ject of the influence of sea power, no argument is needed to 
show that the decisive downfall of the naval strength of the 
Turks (in spite of its delusive appearance of revival—just as 
happened after Salamis) was the death-blow to any hopes 
they might have entertained of pushing their conquests 
further to the west. Thenceforth, they might inflict damage; 
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they might annoy, as the Barbary corsairs were annoying us 
Americans only a hundred years ago: but no longer did they 
loom as a shape of dread, casting a gigantic shadow over the 
Christian world. 

This is not all ancient history. The Church remembers 
God’s deliverance, if we have forgotten, and still celebrates 
her feasts of thankfulness. Eighteen months after the battle 
on the first Sunday of October, Pius V., having gone to his 
rest, Gregory XIII. established the festival of the Most Holy 
Rosary for all churches in which there was an altar dedicated 
to our lady of the Rosary. Clement XI. (who canonized Pius 
V.) extended the feast to the whole Church in thanksgiving for 
Prince Eugene’s victory over the Turks at Peterwardein in 
1716, as Innocent XI. had extended that of the Holy Name of 
Mary in memory of Sobieski’s defeat of the same implacable 
foes near Vienna in 1683. And Pius V. himself added to the 
titles, drawn from Hebrew poetry and Christian experience, 
under which we invoke our Blessed Mother the name Auzilium 
Christianorum, by which her children still confidently call her 


in their various tongues all over the world. So, in this age of 
the marvels of material force, we are constantly reminded 
that (as Newman puts it in his mysterious symbolic poem) : 


The giants are failing, the Saints are alive. 














WHY GOD BECAME MAN. 
BY LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 


Ve 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 


7) | is of the very essence of the Christian revelation 

| that it was made in and through a person, the 
“i Person of Christ, of Whom His disciples had im- 
7 iN mediate experience, Whom they came gradually 
so] to recognize as prophet, Messias, and, finally, as 
God Incarnate. What Christ said was only part of His mes- 
sage. He did not dictate it. It was lived. It was Himself, in 
Whom the Father was revealed. 

Consequently, when Christ ascended into heaven, the 
ground of man’s certainty had gone. God was no longer man- 
ifest, no longer dwelt amongst us as a personal Teacher. 

We are so familiar with the Gospels, their language is so 
intimate, their realism so vivid, that we are apt to forget that 
He Whom they describe no longer dwells visibly in our midst. 
Yet this is the fact. The Son, through Whom the Father be- 
came manifest, has returned to His Father. That experience 
of God, which began with Christ’s coming, and which alone 
can link knowledge with certainty, ceased with Christ’s ascen- 
sion into heaven. 

Had Christ not foreseen this event, nor made provision 
for it, His disappearance would have staggered the Apostles 
scarcely less than His death had done. It was He Whom they 
were to preach, and upon Him they relied both for knowl- 
edge and power. Whence, He being absent, was to come this 
knowledge and power? They had known Him but for three 
short years. Much that He had said they had already for- 
gotten, many things they had misunderstood, much that He 
might have said, He had not said at all. They retained of Him 
a memory, in some respects vivid, but in others already falter- 
ing, and liable, as memory must be, to distortion when its 
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vividness should fail. Was this to be the sole basis of their 
work, the sole ground on which Christianity should rest, the 
sole link that was to remain between God and His creatures, 
once the Son had returned whence He came? 

If so, Christianity would be little better than any other 
form of religion. The end which man all along has sought 
would still remain unrealized. Knowledge and certainty, real- 
ity and experience would still remain apart. 

But it was not so. The revelation of Him Who is was not 
yet perfect. In Christ was made manifest the Father, with 
Whom the Son was one in nature, in knowledge and in power. 
But God is three in person, and the Third Person as yet was 
not manifest. Therefore was the Spirit promised, and there- 
fore was it necessary that the Son should cease to be manifest 
that the Spirit might be revealed. 

What does the term “spirit” signify? 

In the Old Testament it is when the Spirit moves over the 
waters that light breaks forth, waters are divided, chaos gives 
place to order and form.’ It is spirit that in a special sense 
animates man, as distinguished from the rest of creation;? 
gives life to his bones and his flesh;* goes forth from him at 
death. Everywhere is desolation till the Spirit be poured 
forth from on high;’ but when the Spirit is sent forth all is 
created and the face of the earth renewed.® Man, too, needs to 
be strengthened with a right spirit, a holy spirit, a perfect 
spirit." 

Especially does the Spirit operate in God’s chosen serv- 
ants. Joseph, full of it, interprets Pharaoh’s dream.* The 
seventy elders prophesy in the spirit of Moses, which rests 
on them.’ Josue, in whom is the Spirit, is chosen as Moses’ 
successor.’® It is when the Spirit of the Lord comes upon him 
that Gideon foretells the delivery of Israel;* when It comes 
strongly upon Samson that he kills the lion and breaks his 
own bonds.'* Samuel promises that the Spirit of the Lord 
shall cause Saul to prophesy and to become another man.” 
When it comes upon Saul he is filled with anger against the 


*Genesis i. 2 et seq., cf. Psalm xxxii. 6. 

* Genesis vi. 3; Job xii. 10; Isaias xxxi. 3. 

* Ezechiel xxxvii. 8-11; Numbers xvi. 22. 

* Genesis vi. 3; Psalm cxlv. 4. SIsaias xxxii. 14, 15. 
* Psalm ciii. 29, 30. ™Psalm 1. 12-14; exlii. 10. 
*Genesis xli. 38. * Numbers xi. 16-29. * Numbers xxvii. 18. 
"Judges vi. 34. " Judges xiv. 6; xv. 14. %1 Kings x. 6. 
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Ammonites, and defeats them in battle* When Samuel 
anoints David the Spirit of the Lord comes upon him from 
that day forward, but departs from Saul, who is troubled with 
an evil spirit, which David drives out by playing on his harp." 
Evidently, the Spirit of the Lord is a power, a something that 
possesses man, and enables him to do deeds which otherwise 
he could not have done. 

The Spirit is given, however, not for the benefit of the 
individual, but to the individual for the benefit of the race. 
It gives power for deliverance, and for prophecy, which prom- 
ises deliverance and prepares the way for it. Micheas, filled 
with the strength of the Spirit, declares unto Jacob his wicked- 
ness and unto Israel his sin.° Having entered Ezechiel, the 
Spirit tells him what he shall say to the children of Israel, 
and grants to him visions of different places and future 
events."* A like power is conveyed to Jeremias in the promise 
that God will be with him.** A more abundant outpouring 
of the Spirit is to accompany the coming of the Messias. A 
flower shall rise up out of the root of Jesse, and the Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon Him: the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the spirit of 
knowledge and of godliness. It is the gift of the Spirit to 
the servant of Jahweh that shall enable Him to fulfill His mis- 
sion and to bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.** Upon His 
stock shall the Spirit be poured out, and a new heart and 
spirit be created in the Children of Israel, which shall cause 
them to walk in the commandments of God and to observe His 
judgments;* upon sons and daughters, young men and old, 
servants and handmaids, shall the Spirit be poured.” 

The connotation of the term “spirit” in the Gospels is 
similar, but its use far more frequent. It is used of evil and 
unclean spirits which possess men and dominate their actions 
and life,** or which inhibit their speech and cause weakness;** 
of man’s soul,** especially of its more spiritual activities,” 


“1 Kings xi. 6, ef seq. **1 Kings xvi. 13-23. 1° Micheas iii. 8. 

 Ezechiel ii. 2; iii. 12, 14, 24; xi. 1, 5, 24. % Jeremias i. 7-9. 

Isaias xi. 1, 2; xiii. 1. 
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as contrasted with those of the flesh,” once of a “ghost.” 
The common element in all these uses is that of a spiritual 
power which animates man and controls his activities for 
good or for evil. It may be man’s own spirit, his soul, or an 
alien spirit which possesses him, but in either case it connotes 
something personal. Evil spirits recognize the Messiahship 
of Jesus more readily than do men. 

More particularly is the term “spirit” used in connection 
with Christ and with persons concerned in His advent: six 
times out of twenty-four in Mark, nineteen out of thirty-six 
in Luke, twelve out of eighteen in Matthew, nineteen out of 
twenty-three in John. It is in the Spirit that David calls the 
Christ, Lord.” It is of the Holy Spirit and Mary that Christ is 
born.” Filled with the Holy Spirit, Elizabeth blesses Mary, 
and Zachary the Lord God of Israel.*° Simeon converses with 
the Holy Spirit." John the Baptist is filled with Him from his 
mother’s womb.*? Upon Christ at His Baptism the Spirit of 
God descends.* It is by the Spirit that He is driven into the 
desert;** in the power of the Spirit that He returns;** by the 
same power that He casts out devils;** in the Spirit that He 
prays.*’ In Christ, therefore, is the prophecy of Isaias real- 
ized.** 

This Holy Spirit is clearly a Divine Spirit, and yet is other 
than Christ, at least in His human nature, since He is born 
of it, and it comes upon Him from without. Its functions are 
similar to those ascribed to the Spirit in the Old Testament. It 
is intimately bound up with Christ’s mission; is a Spirit of 
power, and also a Spirit which gives knowledge and under- 
standing. But it is still given only to individuals, is not poured 
out as yet either on the multitude or the group. What is done 
in the power of the Spirit is done as before for the good of 
the group, but it is through the individual that the Spirit oper- 
ates; and what it effects in the individual is not as yet a new 
life, but some special capacity or action. 

There is, however, in the Gospels a very distinct promise 
that, when the Kingdom of God is established, the function of 


™ Matthew xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38; John vi. 64. 
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the Spirit in both these respects will be broadened. It is to the 
disciples as a whole that John says: “He that cometh after me 
shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and fire.”** The Spirit, 
like the wind, breathes where He wills,’ and will be given to 
all who ask Him of the Father.“ Neither will He be given by 
measure.*? All nations are to be baptized in the name (or 
power) of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit,** and whosoever 
is baptized of the Spirit is born again of the Spirit to a new 
life.** Out of such an one shall flow rivers of living water.** 

The Spirit is promised to all men, but on certain condi- 
tions: they must believe in the Son,** and must be baptized 
with water in the name of the three Divine Persons.’ Faith 
is evoked by the “hearing” of a teacher, and baptism supposes 
a minister. Therefore, that man might know Christ, were the 
Apostles sent to preach Him, and to baptize all believers in 
His name. The new life is to be built upon Truth, and, Christ 
having ascended to the Father, it is from the Apostles that 
Truth is to be learned. Therefore, it is to the Apostles prima- 
rily, and to them as a corporate group, that the Spirit of 
Truth is promised, and upon them that in the sequel He 
descends. 

The problem of how man may know God, and know Him 
with certainty, has been solved by the Incarnation of the 
Second Divine Person; man has had experience of God in the 
flesh. The problem of how the knowledge derived from this 
experience may remain linked to certainty when the object 
of experience has gone, is to be solved in a similar manner, 
by the indwelling of the Spirit of Truth. He Whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him, 
will abide with those who are to declare what they know, and 
will be in them.** A Paraclete is to be sent by the Father 
in Christ’s name, Who will teach the Apostles all things, and 
bring all things to their minds, whatsoever He has said to 
them.** A little while and the world will see Christ no more, 
but His Apostles shall see Him. He will not leave them 
orphans, but will come to them; and in that day they shall 
know that He is in the Father, and they in Him and He in 

*® Matthew iii. 11; Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 16; John i. 33. “John iii. 8. 
“Luke xi. 13. “John iii. 34. * Matthew xxviii. 19. 
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them. They will testify what they know." As the Father 
sent Christ, so does He send them,*? endowed with His power 
and His Spirit. As Christ has made known to them whatso- 
ever He has heard of the Father," so are they to testify of 
Christ all things whatsoever He commandeth them. They will 
not bear witness merely to what they remember, they will 
testify what they know, through the Spirit which teacheth 
them. They are to fear nothing from synagogues, magistrates 
or powers, nor to take thought in moments of difficulty what 
they shall say. For the Holy Ghost shall teach them what to 
say, and it shall not be they who speak, but the Spirit of the 
Father within them.” 

Thus is Christ, though absent, to remain in the world. He 
must needs go, yet will He come again, and will abide with 
His Apostles for all time.** He that heareth them, shall hear 
Him.” For the Spirit Whom He will send, is His Spirit, the 
Spirit of God the Son and God the Father. The same func- 
tions which Christ exercised while on earth the Spirit will 
exercise still through the Apostles, whom He has chosen. 
Truth will still be preached and sins be forgiven” by those to 
whom the Spirit is given. And as Truth, radiating from this 
apostolic nucleus in which it is centred, becomes known, a 
Church will be formed in which shall be men of all nations. 
With them also will the Spirit abide, for “he that receiveth 
whomsoever I send, receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me, 
receiveth Him that sent Me.” He that, believing, is baptized, 
shall be baptized of the Spirit, and so shall receive life in the 
Father, the Son and the Spirit. 

It is here that lies the chief difference between the func- 
tions of the Spirit in the Old and the New Testaments. There 
is to be an abiding, not a transient, Spirit; and He is to abide, 
not merely with the individual prophet, but with a group of 
such prophets and with all who shall join themselves to this 
group. Man, if he believes what is taught through the Spirit, 
is to be raised to a new status, a new life. Truth shall abide 
with Him, making of those who receive it one vine, whence 
life flows through the Spirit from Christ, and through Christ 
from the Father. Of God’s reality man will still have expe- 


John xiv. 18-20. "= Ibid. xiv. 7. 8 Ibid. xx. 21. 
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rience, because the Spirit, Who is God, will operate within 
him. Knowledge will still be linked with certainty, because 
the Spirit of Truth Himself will be the source whence knowl- 
edge comes. 

That this is the solution which Christianity offers of the 
problem of the ages, is borne out by the manner in which the 
Spirit operates so soon as Christ’s promise is fulfilled. The 
Holy Ghost is given first to the Apostles. A spiritual power 
comes upon them with vehemence; they are filled with it, and 
give utterance to the thoughts which are inspired. The multi- 
tude which assembles to hear them, though of different nations 
and tongues, understands. Peter explains that this is the long 
looked for fulfillment of prophecy: the Spirit is now being 
poured out, and his hearers, too, can share in it, if they will 
repent and be baptized.*® Many, consenting, receive the Gift, 
and as a consequence “persevere in the teaching of the Apos- 
tles, in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in 
prayer.” A further consequence, no less significant, is that 
they resolve to share all things in common, even as they share 
also in the Spirit.” 

The condition of receiving the Spirit is that men should 
obey God, speaking through the witnesses He has sent.** Hence, 
those who refuse to obey the Gospel, resist the Holy Ghost,"* 
and, in those who do obey, there are vast differences in the 
effect which the Spirit produces. Some are “full of the Holy 
Ghost,” ** and it is such men who are most efficacious in 
preaching: Stephen,® Philip,** Barnabas,** Agabus,®* and, 
above all, SS. Peter and Paul, who throughout are guided by 
the Spirit. On the other hand, there are many and increasing 
difficulties. Ananias goes back on his promise; disputes arise 
about the distribution of alms; Paul meets with organized 
opposition; not all who prophesy are moved by the same 
spirit; sins, even grave sins, occur. It is evident that the Spirit, 
though given, can still be resisted. All Christians receive 
the Gift, normally at the laying on of hands, which may either 
accompany, follow, or even precede baptism.” Its immediate 
effect, especially in the group, is both manifest and conscious,” 
since it produces both consolation and usually the gift of 
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tongues. But its enduring effect varies with the individual, 
who may or may not in his life respond to the grace that is 
given. 

The Gift of the Spirit is for each Christian an internal 
witness to the truth of what he believes. But it is also some- 
thing more. It dwells in the whole community, as the prin- 
ciple of life dwells in an organism, controlling its develop- 
ment and action. It is under the guidance of the Spirit that 
the new Ecclesia grows. The Apostles preach, deliberate 
amongst themselves and, with others, devise expedients, pass 
judgments, make plans for the future, but it is the Spirit that 
prompts them to this, in the power of the Spirit that they do it, 
to the Spirit that they attribute their success. At Pentecost 
the Spirit descends, and forthwith Peter makes the first proc- 
lamation of Christian dogma: He Whom you crucified, God 
hath raised; it is He, the Lord and Christ of prophecy, Who 
has sent the Spirit; in His name is remission of sins. A like 
declaration is made in the temple, after the first cure effected 
in Christ’s name; and again before the princes and ancients 
of Israel, Peter speaking “full of the Holy Ghost.” The first 
exercise of Peter’s binding and loosing power is ratified by the 
death of Ananias, condemned because, in lying to Peter, he 
has lied to the Holy Ghost and to God."*? When there is need 
to find some who will “serve tables,” it is men “full of the 
Holy Ghost” that are sought. In them the diaconate is insti- 
tuted by the laying on of hands, the symbol of a conveyance 
of the Holy Ghost’s power.” It is in the same power that the 
first martyr, Stephen, vindicates Christianity at his trial; by 
this power that he is sustained at the moment of death.” 

Still more significant is the chain of events leading to the 
admission of Gentiles into the Church, and ultimately to the 
recognition of their equality with Jewish converts. This was 
essential, if the Church was to be Catholic, and had been fore- 
told both by Christ and the prophets; yet the idea of it, as is 
evident,”> was intensely repugnant to the mind of the Jew, 
especially to the Jew of Palestine, with his narrow traditions 
and his hatred of the Gentile yoke. Somehow this repugnance 
must be overcome. It is overcome, and God’s will in the 
matter made plain, by the vision granted to Peter at Joppe.” 
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Obeying the guidance of the Spirit, Peter goes to Czsarea, 
and is finally convinced of the significance of his vision, when, 
on Cornelius accepting the “Word,” the Spirit descends upon 
him and his friends.” When these events are related to “the 
Apostles and brethren” in Judea, they too become reluctantly 
convinced that “also to the Gentiles God hath given repentance 
unto life.”** Later, when a bitter controversy has arisen in 
the Church as to the terms on which the Gentiles are to be 
received, it is Peter’s vision and the subsequent happenings 
which determine the issue in the Jerusalem conference. “If 
God gave testimony,” urges Peter, “giving unto them the Holy 
Ghost, as well as to us, and put no difference between us and 
them”—the clean and the unclean meats—“why tempt you 
God to put a yoke upon the necks of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear?” To this 
argument, there is no reply. Then James assents, supporting 
Peter’s evidence by appeal to the prophets, and proposing a 
resolution in accordance with it. It is passed, and a message 
announcing that “it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to us 
to lay no further burden upon you than certain necessary 
things” is sent to the Gentile brethren of Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia.*° 

Besides the personal gifts and graces given to individuals, 
there is also the normal guidance of the Spirit in the govern- 
ment and work of the Church. This operates especially 
through the Apostles, who in virtue of it issue judgments and 
decrees in God’s name; and still more especially in St. Peter 
through whom the Church speaks, and by whom the first of 
her great decisions is determined. To him was given the 
command that he should strengthen his brethren and feed_the 
whole flock. That he might do so, there was given to him the 
same plenitude of power which was bestowed upon the 
Apostles as a group. In his life as described in the Acts the 
whole mission of the Church is summed up. It is he who pro- 
claims her advent, he who defends her against attacks from 
without, he who in the Spirit guides her in a momentous ques- 
tion to a right decision. Christ is in heaven, but the Spirit of 
Christ still dwells in His Church, governing her action and 
fostering her growth, and the law of the Spirit’s operation is 
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no less discernible to those who will to discover it, than are 
the laws manifest in nature’s operations. 

The Gospels relate how redemption was wrought and the 
way prepared for the coming of God’s Kingdom by Jesus, 
God’s Son, in Whose life the Father is revealed. The Acts of 
the Apostles of Christ tell how, when the Spirit descended 
upon them, the Kingdom came into being, and under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit developed. In the writings of Paul we have 
a description of the Kingdom as through experience he knew 
it, and in it beheld the three Divine Persons operating for the 
salvation of mankind. With an account of what Paul saw in 
the Kingdom, therefore, we may well conclude these essays; 
for what he saw, we may see, and in it the same eternal ver- 
ities, which Christ became man to reveal, and has sent the 
Spirit to communicate. 

The fundamental truth, summarized in the baptismal for- 
mula, finds constant expression in the Pauline epistles. When 
the fullness of time was come, God sent His Son, made of a 
woman, that, being redeemed from the law, we might receive 
the adoption of sons; to whom, being sons, God hath sent the 
Spirit of His Son, whereby we cry in our hearts, Abba, 
Father." Through Christ in one Spirit, therefore, we have 
access to the Father.®* It is by the blood of Christ, Who by the 
Holy Spirit offered Himself unspotted to the Father, that our 
consciences are cleansed* by the laver of regeneration and 
renovation of the Holy Ghost, Whom He hath poured forth 
upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ, our Saviour, that 
God, our Saviour, saves us.** Hence, we Christians are the 
true circumcision, for in the Spirit we serve God and glory in 
Jesus Christ, not having confidence in the flesh. God sent 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh that we may walk 
according to the law of the Spirit in Christ Jesus;** and by 
Christ Jesus are we built together into a habitation of God in 
the Spirit." There is, therefore, one body and One Spirit; 
one Lord, one faith and one baptism; one God and Father 
of all, Who is above all and through all and in us all.** 

As Peter declares himself an Apostle according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father, unto the sanctification of 


the Spirit, and unto the obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
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of Jesus Christ ;*° and John says that, having an unction from 
the Holy One, he confesses the Son, and in confessing the Son, 
has the Father already in him;* so, too, does Paul proclaim 
himself a minister of Christ Jesus, sanctifying the gospel of 
God, that the oblation of the Gentiles may be made acceptable 
and may be sanctified in the Holy Ghost.“ He ceases not to 
pray that the God of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto His disciples the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of Him, and for their sakes 
bows the knee to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that He 
may strengthen them by His Spirit with might unto the inward 
man.” Be ye filled with the Holy Ghost, he exclaims, giving 
thanks always for all things in the name of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to God and the Father; for it is in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God that we are 
justified. 

In God, then, Paul contemplates three Persons—three sub- 
jects to whom in the grammatical and the real sense oper- 
ations may be referred. It is God the Father Who created 
all things;*’ of Whom all paternity in heaven and earth is 
named;** Who chose us in Christ before the foundation of the 
world that we might become holy in His sight;*° and Who hath 
now made us His children by adoption through Christ,’ 
having delivered us from the power of darkness and translated 
us into the Kingdom of the Son of His Love.*” 

The Son is the image of the invisible God, His first-born 
before all creatures, in Whom and by Whom all things were 
created in heaven and earth.’ God no man hath seen, nor 
can see.’ But Christ Jesus, Who, being in the form of God, 
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can claim equality with God, has emptied Himself, taken the 
form of a servant, become made in the likeness of man,’* and 
so has made manifest the goodness of God, our Saviour.’” 
He hath loved us, and delivered Himself up for the Church, an 
oblation and a sacrifice unto God, that He might sanctify her, 
cleansing her in the laver of water and in the word of life.” 
In His blood we have redemption and the remission of sins.’” 
For in Him it has pleased the Father that all fullness should 
dwell, that through Him He may reconcile all things to Him- 
self..°°. By His grace we are saved through faith; for through 
faith we are able to comprehend the breadth and length and 
height and depth of the charity of Christ, in which the charity 
of God has become manifest." 

But to know this, to know the Sonship of Christ, which 
has become our sonship, the Spirit must give testimony to our 
spirit." The things that are of God no man knoweth, but the 
Spirit of God searcheth all things, yea even the deep things of 
God." Christ has ascended into heaven that He might give 
gifts,"* which the Spirit distributes as He wills.“* For as 
Christ was sent, so has the Spirit been sent,"** that the eyes of 
the heart may be enlightened, that we may know the hope of 
our calling, the richness of our inheritance, the greatness of _ 
God’s power—that we may realize the significance of the risen 
Christ, and of His position in heaven, above every name that 
is named, not only in this world, but also in the world that is 
to come.*** 

The Spirit is God operating within us, and yet is distinct 
from the Father and Son, by Whom He is sent. He is the 
third Divine Person, revealing Himself within our experience, 
and so bringing us into immediate relationship with God, 
whereas the Father is still invisible, and Christ also, since He 
has ascended now into heaven. The Spirit knows God, and 
has been given us that we may know the things given us of 
God, which things the Apostles speak in the doctrine of the 
Spirit.“ For St. Paul as for St. John, He is essentially the 
Spirit of Truth and testifies to Truth. He is the “Spirit of 
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wisdom and revelation,” "* the pledge of our inheritance unto 
the redemption of acquisition.“° Those that possess not the 
Spirit have their understanding darkened; through ignorance 
are alieniated from the life of God; and, hence, despairing, 
give themselves up to lasciviousness, and to the working of all 
uncleanness.'*® Walk in the Spirit, and you shall not fulfill 
the lusts of the flesh,’ but shall put off the old man, who is 
corrupted according to the desire of error, and, being renewed 
in the Spirit, shall put on the new man, created by God in the 
justice and holiness of Truth.’” 

It is by truth we are saved; by error that we are led 
astray. Yet the Spirit makes no new revelation, still less a 
private revelation. He is the Spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Christ.** In the Spirit we meditate upon 
Christ, upon His baptism which symbolizes our baptism, upon 
His life, which is the model for ours, upon His sufferings in 
which we must share, upon His death in which we are cruci- 
fied to sin, and upon His resurrection which is the promise of 
our victory. The light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
shines upon us in Christ’s image,’* which, beholding, we are 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory by the 
Spirit of the Lord.** We thus become God’s workmanship— 
created in Jesus Christ in good works,’* doing the truth in 
charity that we may all grow up in Him Who is the Head, even 
Christ.**7 

In this is true liberty. The liberty wherewith Christians 
are made free,’** is not the liberty to do what we will; nor yet, 
for that matter, the liberty of voting or of democracy. It is the 
liberty which ensues when, beholding the glory of the Lord, 
we are transformed into Him in the Spirit.’ It is the liberty 
that comes of submission, not of license; of submission to the 
guidance of God’s Spirit manifesting to us the glory of God’s 
image. Thus it is that we are joined to Christ in one Spirit, 
and hence, glorifying and bearing God in our bodies, cease 
to be our own.’ Thus it is that, as Peter says,’ grace and 
peace are accomplished in us in the knowledge of God and of 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Thus it is that all things of His Divine 
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power, which appertain to life and godliness, are given us 
through the knowledge of Him Who hath called us to His own 
proper glory and virtue, so that, flying the concupiscences of 
the world, we become partakers of the Divine nature. We are 
freed from sin, in that we have become servants of justice.*** 
We are freed from the lust of the flesh, in that, and in so far 
as, we are led by the Spirit.** We are no longer under the 
pedagogue of the law,’** with its bondage of fear,*** nor are we 
the bondslaves of men;*** but in the Spirit through faith have 
become children of God;*** have become free in becoming the 
bondsmen of Christ.’** It is not I who live, but Christ liveth 
in me.'** 

It is the Spirit testifieth within me, and without Him I 
cannot accept truth, nor believe in Christ’s name.” It is 
through the Spirit I know Christ. Yet not by any private 
revelation. Christianity is not merely a personal, it is also a 
social, religion. The Spirit dwells in the corporate body, 
whose members are human beings, and through them is the 
knowledge of Christ conveyed. Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of Christ, the sword of the Spirit, which 
must be received from those who are sent.“ Therefore, in 
the one body are there given some apostles and some prophets, 
other some evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the building up of the body of Christ, until we all meet in 
the unity of faith and knowledge of the Son of God, unto the 
measure of the fullness of Christ.*? For this reason, too, is 
charity the greatest of Christian virtues. For the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man, not for himself only, 
but to profit: wisdom, knowledge, faith, the grace of healing, 
miracles, prophecy, the discernment of spirits, tongues, inter- 
pretations—all these are given that as members of one body, 
we may help one another, whether Gentile or Jew, bond or 
free, honorable or less honorable, comely or uncomely, that 
there may be no schism in the body, but each member co- 
éperate with the other in suffering and in glory.** 

There never has been any great movement, religious, 
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political, literary, scientific, artistic, which has not begun with 
an individual or a group, and in which, as it has spread, there 
have not been two elements, relatively distinct, teachers and 
taught. In this matter God has not departed from the policy 
which characterized His action prior to the Christian era, a 
policy which is rooted in the very nature of human society. 
What was not known in other generations—the mystery of 
Christ—has now been revealed, but it has been revealed, as 
hitherto, in the first instance, to Apostles and prophets.’ 
God is closer to us now, and we to one another, through the 
knowledge which has been given in Christ, and through the 
Spirit which conserves and communicates that knowledge, the 
Spirit in which we believe. We are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and members 
of the household of God.*** But it is on the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets that we have been built, Jesus Himself 
being the chief corner-stone;'* and it is still necessary that 
there should be prophets and apostles, having grace from 
God, if all men are to be enlightened, that they may see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery which has been hidden 
from eternity in God, and if the manifold wisdom of God is 
to be made known through the Church, according to the eter- 
nal purpose which He made in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” The 
Church can fulfill her mission, the saving of souls through the 
preaching of Christ, the image of God, and Him crucified, only 
if the Spirit dwell within her, only if she have the “mind of 
Christ,” only if, within the unity of her body, the Spirit, which 
searcheth the things of God, operate in each member according 
to his function and need. 

Man was created that he might enter into conscious and 
personal communion with his Creator. It is this that he seeks, 
and has sought age after age. Impelled by his instincts, which 
environment awakens and molds, he is ever striving after 
knowledge, whereby he may explain both his environment and 
himself, and whereby he may adapt himself, and so find the 
satisfaction of his needs. Because he thinks, and may choose, 
he imagines he is free; but in truth is the slave of tradition, of 
his own concupiscence, and of the idols which he himself 
creates. Unaided, the true solution, which alone can bring 
him genuine and lasting satisfaction, ever escapes him. Thus 
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he learns humility, and the impotence and nothingness of this 
tiny being, man; yet remains with his problems unsolved, his 
intelligence still uneasy, his personality dissatisfied with aught 
this world provides, his heart still yearning for peace. He is 
still trying to probe the great Beyond, is still seeking—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—the ultimate Source of all being; 
but has now learned from bitter experience that to reach the 
ultimate in his own strength is impossible. He breaks forth 
into prayer. 

To this prayer the answer has been given. The Second 
Person of the Trinity, Who knows God because He is God, has 
taken to Himself human flesh, and has dwelt amongst us on 
earth, manifesting in His life God’s knowledge and power, and 
in His death God’s love for mankind. In Him God is manifest; 
through Him God works, for the salvation of humanity, 
wrecked with error and distorted by sin. He died; but also 
He rose again and lives. Though ascended to the Father and 
no longer visible in the flesh, He has taken to Himself a new 
body, composed of human beings. To it He has bequeathed 
the story of His life, upon it has impressed His own image, and 
has endowed it with His power. This He has done through 
the Spirit, Who with Him is one with the Father in the infinite 
Experience of God. The Second Person has withdrawn Him- 
self from our sight, only that the Third Person may dwell 
within us, preserving and vivifying the image of the Son, which 
is the image of the Father, in the mind of the body which He 
has chosen and to which we belong. 

This mind, which is God’s Spirit, we share, through com- 
munion with Him and through intercourse one with another. 
The experience which we seek of God is ours, for of the Spirit 
we have experience, each of us in whom He dwells; and in 
Him recognize the truth of what we have been taught by 
those whom Christ has sent. The dry bones of history, man’s 
actions past and gone, become for us animate with life. In 
them, imperfect as they may be, we see the operation of the 
Spirit of God. And in the Jesus of history we see, as the 
Apostles saw, God incarnate in flesh like to ours. That which 
is distant in time becomes to us present, through the Spirit to 
Whom all things are present. He Who is invisible, and has — 
gone from our experience, enters it again through the Spirit 
with Whom He is one. In the Spirit we become conscious of 
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our unity with the Whole which God has created amongst 
men, that man may be drawn unto Himself; conscious that in 
this Whole God dwells, giving continuity to its parts, past, 
present and future, and sustaining in it the knowledge of 
Himself. 

Man’s greatest problem—the problem of how to get in 
touch with ultimate Reality, so as to render our knowledge of 
It both certain and durable, has thus been solved in the only 
way it could be solved—by God Himself, Who has entered our 
experience first as man, and then as Spirit, vivifying the image 
of Himself which remained in the minds of His chosen Apos- 
tles, and which exists in our mind through communion with 
the body formed in them. No longer are we children, tossed 
to and fro and carried about by every wind of doctrine, for in 
the body which the Spirit animates, and each member of it, 
Truth resides. The image of Christ, which must needs be 
communicated, expresses itself within us and through us, in 
speech, literature, symbolism, art, and, above all, in works 
of charity. In proportion as we possess it, we are free: free 
from the thraldom of error; free from the bondage of sin. 
Not yet is our destiny fully realized. Not yet have we an im- 
mediate consciousness of either the Father or the Son. But 
we know what we are and what we shall be. Born again in 
Christ’s likeness, already are we truly sons of God; and be- 
cause sons, heirs also, destined, if His image develop within 
us, to share ultimately with Christ His experience of the 
Father, through the Spirit which dwells within us, unifying 
through experience the many and the one. 

That this might be our destiny, and we have assurance of 
it, is the answer to the question why God became man. What 
of ourselves we could not know, we now know through Christ, 
Who has revealed to us God’s nature; and in this knowledge 
both God and the universe become intelligible to us in a way 
in which they were never intelligible before. Unless God be 
experience, intelligence, life, goodness, unless in Him be all 
that we esteem highest and best, what is God? And how can 
He be this, unless within His Experience, infinite and eternal, 
there be distinction of personality? Aristotle got almost thus 
far; but we now know that it is so, and also that this distinc- 
tion, while yet remaining, is none the less transcended in the 
Spirit of Unity and Love. Unless there were personality in 
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God, how could there be society among men, or number or 
difference? And unless in God’s Experience we were destined 
somehow to share, mediately or immediately, what reason 
could there be for our existence; what reason for our evolu- 
tion unless that we may grow in this experience, one with an- 
other, and so attain a happiness which no passing creature can 
give? What, except this, is the meaning of the first Command- 
ment? What the meaning of the second, unless it be that, each 
having the same end, each should help the other in attaining it? 

Our faith, which is in the Trinity, has value for intel- 
ligence and value for life, both personal and social. In it lies, 
as Augustine saw, the key to a right understanding of nature; 
because of it, as Paul pointed out, law ceases to be law in that 
the wherefore of law stands revealed and charity replaces 
coercion. It contains also a promise for the future. But its 
greatest value lies in the fact that with the promise is con- 
joined the pledge of its own fulfillment. Our redemption is 
one of acquisition, but what we shall acquire, already in part 
we possess. Already we are one with God through the flesh, 
in which He became one with our race; through the Cross, on 
which He took to Himself human suffering and sin; through 
the Spirit, which is God, indwelling the society He has chosen, 
and giving life to the image of the Son, by which and into 
which we are gradually transformed. The pledge of our re- 
demption dwells within us: we await but the moment when, 
the flesh being subdued, the self abnegated, vanity and error 
purged away, the Sonship, which already is ours, shall be 
fully revealed. The Society God has formed in His Church, 
though imperfect, is already Divine. The knowledge which 
sustains her in being, though imparted through symbols and 
speech, is none the less already immediate through the Spirit 
which animates her members. In the end this immediacy will 
extend to the whole of That which is: we shall see God face to 
face; and so shall be made one Society with Father, Son and 
Spirit, in Whom we believe. To become god man sinned: yet 
he can become God if he wills through the Son, in Whom man 
is redeemed, and through the Spirit which is given that pro- 
cess in time may be completed in creatures, even as it is 
eternally complete in the Experience of the three Divine 
Persons to Whom creatures owe their being. 

[THE END.] 
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oY NTEREST in Paul Verlaine has steadily grown 
75s hy] at home and abroad. The errors of his life are 
y ei forgotten as the greatness of his work emerges. 
NS (Seal In the perspective of time, we now understand 
(eee the poet of Sagesse far better than at his death 
a quarter of a century ago. His adverse critics have modified 
their strictures. Such strictures were based upon his Bohe- 
mian career and equally upon the eccentricities of his “sym- 
bolism.” René Doumic, for example, condemned his poetry 
as consisting of “polissonneries,” “niaiseries” and “radotage.” 
Even so sympathetic an appreciator as Jules Lemaitre found 
himself forced to exert persistent effort in order to understand 
Verlaine. “What I took at first to be pretentious and obscure 
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refinements, I have come to regard as the natural boldness 
of a spontaneous poet, his charmingly awkward gestures.” 
“Certainly, he was mad,” said Anatole France. “But remem- 
ber that this poor madman has created a new art, and that 
concerning him the future will be likely to say: ‘He was the 
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first poet of his time. 

Abandoning the architectural forms of the Parnassians, 
Paul Verlaine evolved a personal poetry that was essentially 
musical. After the pompous lyrism of the Romanticists, he 
created a language capable of expressing deeper sensibility, 
employing for this a syntax emancipated from that Latin in- 
fluence which even Victor Hugo had been obliged to respect 
almost as rigidly as had Racine. Thus Verlaine represents 
the confluence of classic tradition and the French genius. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his recent biography of Verlaine, has 
so skillfully reconstructed the vagabond poet’s stormy life that 
it unfolds with fascinating vividness. Born at Metz in 1844, he 
had begun his career during the vogue of the Parnassian 
school. Even such standard bearers of Romanticism as Hugo 
and Gautier had virtually abdicated in favor of Leconte de 
Lisle and Baudelaire, masters of the younger generation. It 
was as their disciple that Verlaine composed Les Poémes 
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Saturniens (1866), his maiden effort. Here, misunderstanding 
his own temperament, he insisted upon the Parnassian creed 
of “impassibilité,” and cautioned against heeding the voice of 
inner inspiration. The poet, he said, should not abandon him- 
self idly to the blowing of the wind. He should assert his will, 
not waste his soul in vagrant feeling, and, above all, he should 
remember that the Venus de Milo is created out of marble. 
Thinking himself similarly destined to carve from stone or to 
cast in bronze, Verlaine tried his hand at plastic poems such 
as La Mort de Philippe II., which were only clever imita- 
tions of Leconte de Lisle. But already his true talent had 
found expression in Paysages Tristes: 


Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
De ci, de la 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte. 


And, as by wind 
Harsh and unkind 
Driven by grief, 
Go I, here, there, 
Recking not where, 
Like the dead leaf. 


And ere long traces of a new manner became evident, his true 
nature betraying itself beneath the mask now by a furtive 
tenderness and now by whimsicalities in thought or expres- 
sion due to the originality of his genius. Even in Les Fétes 
galantes (1869), poems somewhat précieuz, written according 
to eighteenth century taste, and in La bonne Chanson (1870), 
a collection of brief love poems, sweet, sincere and simple, the 
outstanding trait was no longer Parnassian contemplation, but 
palpitant sensibility. 

The excesses of a wild life during the decade that ensued 
frightened away Verlaine’s Muse. He became a vagabond and 
a wastrel, and it was only in prison that he again found him- 
self. He had read widely, and the wisdom thus acquired and 
his bitter experiences wrought upon his sensitive nature. He 
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was a strange combination of god and beast, now mystic, now 
carnal, now shaking his sides with laughter, now weeping with 
melancholy. Religion, from which he had strayed, once more 
claimed him. Redeemed from his sins, he returned to his 
traditional faith. The change became apparent in 1881 with 
the publication of Sagesse, remarkable poems of piety. Here, 
lamenting his former skepticism and license, he wrote: “The 
author of the present volume has not always believed as he 
does today. He long went astray in corruption, sharing the 
vice and ignorance of the time. Recently, however, merited 
misfortune gave him warning, and, by God’s grace, he under- 
stood. He knelt before the altar so long disdained, and now 
he adores the Almighty as a submissive child of the Church— 
the last in merit, but confirmed in good will.” 

The convert describes his fruitless struggle against the 
flesh until a Divine Lady, radiant in snowy garments, came to 
his rescue: 


J’étais le vaincu qu’on assiége, 

Prét a vendre son sang bien cher, 
Quand, blanche, en vétement de neige, 
Toute belle au front humble et fier, 
Une Dame vint sur la nue, 

Qui d’un signe fit fuir la Chair. 


I was a prisoner, at bay, 

Ready to sell his blood most dear, 
When lo! in raiment white as day, 
Most beautiful, with brow most clear, 
A Lady came to me from heaven 
And with a sign my Flesh did sear. 


So the poet, time and again, grows fervent in his confessions 
and supplications. He is as ardent in faith as he had been in 
infidelity. With the ecstasy of a Pascal, he exclaims: 


O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour 
Et la blessure est encore vibrante! 


O God, Thou hast pierced me with love, 
And the wound is palpitant still. 


Of the Mass he says: “Everything passes; this service alone 
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endures. It will remain as it was established at the begin- 
ning. From every corner of the world speaks this voice, 
always the same, inexhaustible in meaning, not to be altered 
or rendered more profound by all the centuries. . . . The 
words of the Mass are graven as in bronze, not to be effaced 
by eternity itself.” How different is the poetry of such a man 
from that induced by the vague religiosity of the Romanticists! 
To God Verlaine appeals in language worthy of Thomas a 
Kempis. To Christ he dedicates sonnets of rare beauty. In- 
deed, it is only in St. Teresa that one finds more exquisite 
mystic effusions. As for Verlaine’s “confessions,” they are 
reminiscent of St. Augustine. “It is here for the first time,” 
affirms Jules Lemaitre, “that French poetry has truly ex- 
pressed the love of God,” and Anatole France asserts that 
Verlaine’s verse is the most Christian written in France. 
Evidently, the strains of Sagesse were remote from Par- 
nassian eloquence. Instead of carving in marble, Verlaine 
now strove to reproduce the music of the soul. Mallarmé, 
another master of the hour, represented a similar tendency. 
In fact, the theories of poetry were again in the melting pot, 
as witness the number of dissidents from the Parnassian creed. 
A precursor of the new movement was Baudelaire, who 
pointed its way in his famous sonnet, Les Correspondances: 


La Nature est un temple ott de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe 4 travers des foréts de symboles 

Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


In Nature’s temple living pillars rise, 
And words are murmured none have understood, 
And man must wander through a tangled wood 
Of symbols watching him with friendly eyes.? 


Reaction against a rigid, metallic, or marmoreal poetry, and 
against impassive scenes from nature or society had begun to 
manifest itself before 1880. Poets evinced a taste for ideas 
and emotions revealing eternal laws and personality. Young 
rhymesters, grouped in coteries, with their progressive liter- 
ary journals, proclaimed the dawn of a new school. The 
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people heard this movement described as décadent and sym- 
boliste. The fantastic obscurities and the mystifying preten- 
sions of the new creed struck them for a time as grotesque, 
the features of a hoax. Nevertheless, the movement was 
serious and fruitful. 

As Gustave Lanson has pointed out, the decadents and 
symbolists did not wish to return to Romanticism, to fill their 
poems with autobiographic confessions. They sought to 
render, in place of the fixed form of material things, fleeting 
impressions of the moment, the rhythm of life in action. They 
saw in nature a moving symbol of eternal causes, and they 
endeavored to interpret, through art, the world without and 
the soul within. They strove for a more individualized poetic 
medium, restrained only by the desire of escaping the unin- 
telligible. Not all succeeded in avoiding this danger in their 
desire to fashion a style peculiar and expressive. They dis- 
dained the old syntax, preferring sensations and impressions 
to logic. Their verses must be more varied, capable of finer 
harmonies. Impressionism, in short, was their aim. 

Now although Verlaine was recognized as master by the 
élite among his younger confréres, he was anything but a 
dogmatic regent of letters. He lacked the over-weening con- 
fidence of the doctrinaire. Thus he differed from Malherbe, 
who had discarded all that Ronsard and his literary forbears 
had accomplished. To merit Malherbe’s favor, a writer had 
to pay him abject homage. Verlaine, on the contrary, wel- 
comed all impartially, incapable of exercising tyranny. Nor 
was he eager to attract converts. He recruited disciples only 
by his genius. Never was a writer less given to argument. If 
pressed regarding a disputed point of doctrine, he would 
evade his questioner by some pleasantry. He abhorred ped- 
antry and theorizing. From experience, he knew that a poet 
is a man of instinct, and that, in art, intuition plays the prin- 
cipal réle. He was convinced that the born poet makes his 
verses much as the bee its honey, without the aid of 
recipes. 

And yet Verlaine paid attention to the theory of poetry. 
He criticized his contemporaries, and wrote an Art Poétique. 
In such work, however, he was not didactic. It was necessity 
rather than taste induced his efforts. Vanier was publishing 
a series of biographies, Hommes du Jour, and Verlaine under- 
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took to write of such poets as he knew personally. His Art 
Poétique, composed as the result of an epistolary contention 
with Charles Morice, is not without inconsistencies. Here Ver- 
laine cautions against “la pointe assassine, l’esprit cruel et le 
rire impur;” and yet he practises satire and epigram in his 
admirable Invectives and Parallélement. He confuses Elo- 
quence with mere Declamation, exclaiming: “Take Eloquence 
and wring its neck.” Later, he admitted that he had meant 
only “the excess of romantic verbiage, in which the meaning 
evaporates amidst sonority of words, whose superabundance 
destroys the essence and mars the flavor.” 

Nor was Verlaine less inconsistent with regard to rhyme. 
Once he characterized it as “ce bijou d’un sou qui sonne creux 
et faux sous la lime.” Ernest Raynaud, writing recently in 
Belles Lettres, says: “I afterwards chanced to remark, in Le 
Décadent, Verlaine’s desire for rhyme reform, basing my 
argument upon his authority. Modest in my suggestions, I 
only asked that the poet be permitted to rhyme for the ear. 
This got me into serious trouble with my revered master, 
whom I had thought it unnecessary to consult about the matter. 
To my astonishment, he wrote me a letter for publication in 
which he proclaimed the necessity of ‘rich rhyme,’ an ortho- 
dox profession of faith worthy of Boileau.” Small wonder 
that, in view of these inconsistencies, Verlaine should have 
referred to his Art Poétique as a “song not to be taken too 
literally.” As a matter of fact, he did not approve of radical 
symbolist innovations, although literary manuals represent 
him and Mallarmé as leaders in that movement. His love of 
verbal music was instinctive. Thus he employed lines of 
thirteen, eleven and nine syllables in a swaying rhythm that 
made the rigid movement of the Alexandrine seem heavy by 
comparison. He used interlaced feminine rhymes, also, giving 
to his strophes a novel sweetness. Exquisite assonances and 
delicate alliterations rendered his verse more like the buzzing 
of bees than the utterance of human voices. 

Much as Verlaine appreciated the music of poetry, he 
held clearness to be essential. Like Gautier, he came to be- 
lieve that there are few synonyms. Proof of his ultimate con- 
servatism is afforded by his lecture upon contemporary poets 
given at Brussels near the end of his career. In speaking of 
the younger symbolist poets, he said: “I have not always 
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agreed with them. To vers libre, for example, my objections 
are many, as well as to the loose versification which some of 
our younger poets employ or strive to attain. I do not under- 
stand the word symboliste. Applied to poetry, it is a pleon- 
asm pure and simple.” Here he even suggested that poets “re- 
turn to the eternal formulas”—the old rigid versification. As 
Ernest Raynaud has remarked, if you go through Verlaine’s 
stout volumes, you perceive that whenever his genius is most 
in evidence, he is composing according to tradition. Thus, 
Verlaine was in part attached to classicism. Wishing to praise 
Arthur Rimbaud, he found no higher tribute than to compare 
him with Virgil, Racine and Lamartine. He recommended to 
writers the essential qualities of the French genius—intel- 
ligence, measure and clearness. With him it was an axiom of 
esthetics that a good writer must know his own language. 
Speaking of Mallarmé, he lamented that “preoccupied with 
beauty, he had regarded clearness as a secondary grace.” In 
a word, Verlaine is classic when at his best. Those critics are 
in error who, basing their arguments upon his boutades and 
paradoxes, see in him only a radical reformer. Far from 
vilifying the French Academy, he used his influence to open 
its doors to writers he admired, such as Leconte de Lisle, 
Francois Coppée and Villiers de ’Isle Adam. 

According to Mr. Nicolson’s interpretative biography, at 
once readable and scholarly, Verlaine achieved in poetics two 
important reforms. In the first place, he ridded French 
metrics of various impediments which had baffled even Victor 
Hugo. Then, too, he brought discredit upon the arbitrary 
dogma of rich rhyme as formulated by Théodore de Banville. 
The poet of Sagesse was the first to understand that Victor 
Hugo and his Parnassian successors had dethroned the hemi- 
stich only to raise in its place the autocracy of rhyme. He 
realized, moreover, that the meaning and the scope of a verse 
would be equally impeded by the enforced stress of the con- 
cluding rhyme, as it had been curtailed by the tyranny of the 
cesura. His object was not to abolish rhyme, but to make it 
serviceable and sensible. Accordingly, he introduced a system 
of rhymes which should be strong when concordant with the 
sense of the verse, but which, when they conflicted with log- 
ical expression, should be so modulated as to become almost 
imperceptible. In other words: 
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De la musique encore et toujours! 

Que ton vers soit la chose envolée 
Qu’on sent qui fuit d'une ame en allée 
Vers d’autres cieux a4 d’autres amours. 


Music ever and again! 

Speed your verse with winged flight 

From a soul that scales the height 

Toward distant spheres, toward love not vain. 


This primitive poet, who never formed a definite con- 
ception of the world or of himself, whose life was spent in the 
semi-hallucination of solitary dreaming, possessed the child- 
like naiveté and the abnormal senses of one deranged or in- 
spired. Says André Delacour: “Certain of his strophes, which 
resemble the enchantments of revery, express in all simplicity 
the soul of the lowly, and like the morning dew, seem to come 
from the depths of our race.” In Sagesse, certainly, there 
speaks a pure passion like that which found voice in the erec- 
tion of cathedrals and in the composition of The Imitation of 
Christ. It was, owing to the spell of Sagesse, this most Cath- 
olic of books, that poets so different as Louis Le Cardonnel, 
Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes and Charles Péguy escaped 
the vague religiosity sprung from Rousseau and entered whole- 
heartedly into the pure spirit of the Church. From Verlaine 
they caught the warmth and rhythm of a new life and learned 
that beneath the humblest of exteriors may lie the finest 
poetry. 

The religion of Verlaine was by no means incompatible 
with the highest patriotism. He was a nationalist rather than 
an internationalist. In his prose Confessions, he proclaims 
passionately his love for Metz, his native town, and in his 
splendid Ode to Metz, written in 1892, he assails the concep- 
tion of anarchistic dreamers who would substitute for love of 
country love of the race in general. To say that all peoples 
are brothers is for him to deny national traditions and 
national hopes: 


Tous peuples fréres! Autant dire 
Plus de France, méme martyre, 
Plus de souvenirs, méme amers! 
Plus de raison souveraine, 
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Plus de foi sire et sereine, 
Plus d’Alsace et plus de Lorraine... . 
Autant fouetter le flot des mers. 


Peoples brothers! That would mean 
France disrupted, Martyred queen, 
Memories vanished bitterly! 

Kingly reason downward thrust, 
Faith serene a shaken trust, 

Alsace, Lorraine, dust to dust... . 
Sooner still the surging sea. 


To Metz he sings as remaining virginal in purity though vio- 
lated by the invader, from whose hand it will at length be 
rescued. In prophetic accents he bids the day and the hour 
of deliverance to sound. 

Here Verlaine is vigorous. More often, he is relaxed and 
brooding, expressing for his generation something of the sad- 
ness that Musset uttered for his. Indeed, he represents the 
culmination of romantic lyrism, a melancholy which Chateau- 
briand had magnified in René, after its inauguration by Rous- 
seau. Such melancholy, nourished by Northern literatures, 
was as varied as the sensibility of its exponents, just as a toxin, 
in passing through different organisms, becomes more or less 
virulent. Thus, the happy childhood and fundamental opti- 
mism of Lamartine preserved him from bitterness. The 
healthy plebeian, Victor Hugo, might prate of the tragedies of 
conscience, but he did so with one eye on his audience. De 
Vigny, however, was truly pessimistic, and Musset struggled 
between contending moods, now joyous and now despairing. 
As for Baudelaire, Verlaine’s immediate master, he was tem- 
peramentally neurotic, his morbid melancholy alternating 
from gloom to hysteria. In his Fleurs du Mal, the bombast 
of Romanticism was refined, and in the verses of Verlaine it is 
still further subdued, gaining in depth and subtlety what it has 
lost in amplitude. Freed from such accessories as oriental- 
ism, mythology, history and biography, it has become with 
Verlaine sheer subjectivism, exquisitely sad. 

At a time when others were coldly sculpturing the same 
conventional designs over and over, Verlaine, as we have seen, 
breathed life into marble and then turned to another medium 
for poetry—the free fantasy of music. This bourgeois in the 
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midst of Paris sang like a faun or a minstrel of the Middle 
Ages, evoking the most delicate vibrations of the nerves, the 
most fugitive echoes of the heart. As for influence, that of 
Paul Verlaine is latent and all-pervading rather than concen- 
trated. He bequeathed to posterity an atmosphere rather than 
a specific doctrine. He remains the purest lyrical genius of 
his country in our day, a verbal musician who has succeeded 
in transforming a melancholy that was painful into a thing 
of beauty. His work will live as long as the language in which 
he wrought this miracle. 
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GOD. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


THE Shining Three 
Are One Who is 
Simplicity. 
Heaven’s One 
Is Three Who are 
As Triune Sun. 


Behold! Their Sire 
Is Mercy Who 
Shall be our Fire. 


And He, Their Word, 
In kindled Wine 
Is yet Our Lord; 


The while Their Dove 
In flaming Truth 
Is yet our Love. 


Heaven’s One 
Is Three Who are 
As Triune Sun. 
The Shining Three 
Are One Who is 
Simplicity. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
BY A. PALMIERI, 0.S.A., D.D., PH.D. 


7) OLSHEVISM is a tyranny—a revolutionary tyr- 
/ \/ anny, if you will, the complete negation of 
democracy, and of all freedom of thought and 
action. Based on force and terroristic violence, 
it is simply following out the same philosophy 
which was preached by Nietzsche and Haeckel, and which for 
the past twenty-five years has glorified the might of force, as 
the final justification of all existence. By substituting one 
class domination for another, it has merely reversed the 
former tyranny of the Romanoffs into a tyranny still more 
terrible in its onesidedness.” * 

Everyone who has followed the gradual enhancement of 
Bolshevism, and its domestic policy within the frontiers of 
Russia, can subscribe to the definition set forth above. Polit- 
ically, Bolshevism is the fanaticism of the Revolution. It aims 
to create a new mind in Europe. The social order, as it exists 
in the most civilized nations of our day, appears to Bolshevism 
a relic of medieval barbarism, and therefore doomed to com- 
plete disappearance. “The purpose of Russian Socialism,” 
wrote Leon Trotzky, “is to revolutionize the minds of the 
working class in the same way as the development of Capital- 
ism has revolutionized social relations.” * 

Faithful to its aims, Bolshevism has succeeded, at least 
temporarily, in subverting the foundations of society. In de- 
fault of a convincing logical foundation, it has resorted to 
violence. The soil of Russia has been piled high with corpses 
to test the social reforms of Bolshevism. A French Socialist 
deputy after his visit to Russia could not help declaring 
openly that in Russia “terror and death are everywhere and 
no one knows why the dead are dead.”* The chiefs of Bol- 





*“Bolshevik Aims and Ideals” and “Russian Revolt Against Bolshevism,” re- 
printed from the Round Table, New York, 1919, p. 53. 

*? Our Revolution, New York, 1918, p. 142. 

* Charles Dumas, La vérité sur les Bolsheviki: documents et notes d’un témoin, 
Paris, 1919, p. 134. 
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shevism have followed the maxim written in blood by a victim 
of the old régime on the walls of his prison: “Whatever 
promotes revolution is moral; whatever raises an obstacle 
to it is immoral and criminal.” The foes of Tsarism were not 
so severely crushed as have been those who rebelled against 
Bolshevism. 

But Bolshevism is not only a political and social system. 
It is also a religion. Even atheism, from a certain point of 
view, is not exempt from a religious element. It denies God, 
only to set up gods of its own. In essence, atheism is not the 
negation of religion, but a depraved religion. And Bolshe- 
vism, in spite of its irreligion, takes the shape of a religious 
system, and wraps itself in hieratic draperies. “Bolsheviki 
are fanatics who have no concern for their personal lives, 
regarding death merely a sacrifice for the sake of humanity. 
From this we can see that the terrible, brutal and imprac- 
ticable Bolshevism, is transformed by these fanatics into a 
new religion, a creed for the international proletariat.”* A 
Russian writer says that Bolshevism is “a religious madness 
that sanctifies all crimes.”*® Its power is the product of a re- 
ligious exaltation. Revolution is God acting in man and 
through man. Its onward sweep is the movement of the 
Divine Being. According to the poet of the Russian revolution, 
[vanov-Razumnik, Bolshevism is a fiery hurricane that is 
crossing Russia, and bearing the seeds of spring. 


It goes towards the West; it upsets the world. It is cru- 
cified by its foes, but rises from its grave. The Revolution 
is eternal and unchangeable. It is the Absolute. 


As a religious system, Bolshevism naturally tends to op- 
pose the forms of religion that repudiate its principles. In 
Russia, its natural enemy was the Russian Church. We need 
not be surprised, then, if Russian Bolshevism in its attempts to 
extirpate the institutions of the past, assumed from the outset 


«A. Carasso, The Imitation of Cain. A Few Words on Modern Russia, Frederick, 
Md., 1921, p. 60. 

* Serge De Chessin, Au pays de la démence rouge, Paris, 1919, p. 300. “Bolshevism 
as a social phenomenon is to be reckoned as a religion, not as an ordinary political 
movement. . . Among religions, Bolshevism is to be reckoned with Mohammedanism 
rather than with Christianity and Buddhism. What Mohammedanism did for the 
Arabs, Bolshevism may do for the Russians.”—B. Russell, Bolshevism: Practice and 
Theory, New York, 1920, pp. 117, 118. 
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an hostile attitude towards Russian Christianity, and made its 
destruction a starting point in its programme. 

A recent historian of Bolshevism, H. N. Brailsford, writes 
that “there is full religious tolerance in Russia, but the Com- 
munistic party is fiercely anti-clerical and conducts an unre- 
mitting controversy with the Orthodox Church, certainly the 
most grossly superstitious form of belief that survives in the 
civilized world.” * Of course, there is a grain of truth in these 
bold assertions. Bolshevism proclaims that it champions re- 
ligious tolerance. Its utterances are belied by the facts. The 
Russian Church, in turn, is infected with superstition. But, as 
a Church possessed of sacramental life, and voicing the word 
of God, she preserves the riches of Catholic doctrinal inherit- 
ance. That Church was for centuries the palladium of Russian 
nationalism, the strongest support of Russian autocracy. The 
history of Russia is largely her history for the Russian people 
in their form of government, to quote Vladimir Solovev, were 
a theocracy. “The Russian Church,” writes De Chessin, “was 
the soul of the Russian people. She was so, in spite of her 
constant decay and decline into a clumsy bureaucratic ma- 
chinery, a spiritual police of despotism. For centuries she 
had worked as the only source of enlightenment, and the 
only true bond of national unity. The history of Russian 
grandeur is inseparable from the history of the old monas- 
teries with battlemented walls and Byzantine cupolas. The 
Patriarch was a second Tsar, and without the cross, the sword 
was powerless. To the crown of the heroic princes, the 
Church added, by their canonization, the crown of holiness.” * 
Why then did “the Russian people, apparently the most re- 
ligious, the most Christian in Europe, surrender themselves, 
tied hand and foot, to a dozen Jewish adventurers, and burn 
their sacred icons? Why have they preferred the kingdom of 
Antichrist to the emperor of the faithful, according to the of- 
ficial term of the Orthodox liturgy? Why have they given 
themselves up to the dynasties of Bronstein, Apfelbaum and 
Rosenfeld? One thousand years have been wiped out! We 
are witnessing a new passion, a new Calvary. The chosen 
people have hurled down their Lord.” *® 

The powerlessness of the Russian Church in face of the 


*The Russian Workers’ Republic, New York, 1921, p. 150. 


* De Chessin, op. cit., p. 296. * Ibid., p. 299. 
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Revolution is the consequence of an incurable disease that 
paralyzed her. She lost her vigor in her isolation from West- 
ern Christianity, in the worship of those political maxims 
which led the Eastern Churches to lamentable disaster. The 
Russian Church broke with the cultured classes, and lost her 
hold upon the peasantry. Her influence rested upon the 
crumbling foundations of autocracy, and when they were 
shaken, she followed in the ruin of Tsarism. Bolshevism in 
achieving the destruction of the old political régime, found no 
obstacle in its attempts to de-Christianize Russia and to in- 
flict a Neronian persecution on the clergy. 

The Russian Orthodox Church made her own grave, and 
in it the Bolsheviki laid her bleeding body. During the nine- 
teenth century she lost both the nobility and the intelligentsia. 
The Russian nobles despised a clergy composed of ignorant 
Mujiki, the offspring of generations of serfs. A materialistic 
rowdyism debased the ranks of the nobility. They were 
known in Russia and abroad by their orgies, absurd whims, 
and wasteful expenditures. At times they produced flowers 
of gentleness and moral elevation, of which the best were 
transplanted into the garden of the Catholic Church. Yet, the 
Russian nobility officially did not sever relations with the 
Church. They needed the Russian priests to bridle the peas- 
ants charged with the cultivation of their vast domains. The 
“popes” (village clergy) were the policemen of the peasants’ 
souls. A heavier loss was that of the intelligentsia. They 
were the brains of Russia, and it may be said, of the Russian 
Revolution. The intelligentsia depended upon Germany for 
their intellectual food. Russian philosophy was grafted on 
French positivism and German materialism. 

In his early youth Vladimir Selovev (he was then twenty 
years old) raised his protest against this abject imported 
philosophy, and published his admirable thesis, entitled The 
Crisis of the Western Philosophy. Vehement recriminations 
were heard from the lips of the most distinguished scholars 
of the Russian universities. They despised spiritualism, and 
based their conceptions of universe and life on empiricism. 
Russian philosophers were preachers of atheism. They 
strongly opposed the infiltration of the clergy in their scien- 
tific sanctuaries. Russian universities were compelled to teach 
fundamental theology, canon law and Church history: the 
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academic councils, however, were always upon the watch for 
a favorable opportunity to dismiss them. On January 22, 1906, 
a commission of university professors was vested with the re- 
sponsibility of drawing up a new programme of courses. This 
body proposed and recommended the suppression of the theo- 
logical chairs. A year before (September 19, 1905) the council 
of the University of Kiev relieved students from the obli- 
gation of taking the examination on theology.® The intelli- 
gentsia pretended to ignore the literary production of the 
theological academies. The official organs of these learned 
institutions, in spite of their scientific value, had subscribers 
only among the priests, and were unable to prolong their exist- 
ence without the financial support of the Holy Synod. The 
Bogoslovsky Viestnik (Theological Messenger), a monthly 
magazine famous for the breadth of its ideas and the serious- 
ness of its contents, had only fifteen hundred subscribers. The 
Trudy of the Spiritual Academy of Kiev, only two hundred. 
The Russian intelligentsia did more than ignore the 
meagre intellectual life of the Church: their writings were 
saturated with hatred of the clergy. In the novels of Solovev, 
Tchirigov, Glukhovtzovoi, Volkhovich-Vell, Krizhanovsky, 
Vasilich, Kruglov and particularly, in the writings of Leonid 
Andreiev, the most talented of the Russian decadents, there 
passes before our eyes a long procession of priests, upon whose 
faces are seen the indelible traces of prolonged servitude, of 
ancestral abjection, of the moral lapses and bleeding wounds 
produced by their unhappy conditions of existence and by 
the atmosphere of hostility surrounding them. “The Church 
in Russia,” wrote Dillon, “was a mere museum of liturgical 
antiquities. No life-giving eyes animated that rigid body, for 
Byzance was powerless to give what it did not possess.” * 
Deprived of the support of the nobility and the intel- 
ligentsia, the Russia Church, had she been conscious of the 
ruin impending, would have turned her gaze to the lowest 
social class. The peasants in the villages, although ill-dis- 
posed towards their popes, were, in a superstitious manner, 
somewhat attached to their Church. In the large cities the 
workers had already begun to desert Christianity and to troop 
into the ranks of Socialism. But the clergy unwillingly stood 


* A. Palmieri, La Chiesa Russa, Florence, 1908, pp. 605; 606. 
*°L. Bryant, Six Red Months in Russia, New York, 1918, p. 261. 
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in the way of popular aspirations. The popes could but fol- 
low the example and instructions of their bishops. Like the 
episcopate, their spiritual influence was at the service of 
bureaucracy. They became clerks, spies and gendarmes of 
the State. They forgot their mission of healing souls, in order 
to help the régime that paid them. 

The spiritual dissolution of the Russian Church was has- 
tened by the religious dictatorship of Constantine Pobiedo- 
nostzev, the High Procurator of the most Holy Synod, “the 
deepest and most talented expounder of absolutist ideas.” ™ 
Pobiedonostzev was at the helm of the Russian Church for a 
quarter of a century, acting as the spiritual Tsar of the Rus- 
sian people. His soul was a mixture of hatred for Catholicism, 
Western Civilization, Freedom, Democratic Ideals and na- 
tionalities. The popular masses were to him a chaos. In 
order to establish system in the midst of the disparate ele- 
ments of that chaos, the ferrule of autocracy was the only 
effective weapon. 

In his famous Moskovskii Sbornik (Moscow Essays), he 
wrote: “The masses are dissatisfied, indignant, restless, pro- 
testing: they overthrow institutions and governments which 
have not kept their word, which have not realized the hopes 
aroused by their fantastic ideas. They establish new institu- 
tions, and again destroy them; they turn to new rulers who 
have lured them with the same deceptive words, and again 
they overthrow them, seeing that they are unable to keep their 
promise. A miserable and terrifying chaos in public institu- 
tions; waves of passion surge and sweep everywhere; time 
and again, the people are pacified by the magic sound of the 
words ‘freedom,’ ‘equality,’ ‘publicity,’ ‘popular sovereignty,’ 
and he who knows how to play skillfully and at the right time 
with these words becomes the ruler of the people.” ™* 

This quotation shows that Pobiedonostzev was acquainted 
with the changing moods of the masses. They need a strong 
government to be bridled. The autocratic form was, in his 
eyes, the only force for cohesion in Russia. Individuals and 
institutions must be subservient to the autocratic State, and 
first of all the Church, which, by reason of her mission, ought 
to regulate the life of the masses. The principle of the sub- 
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serviency of the Church to the State, a principle clearly for- 
mulated in the Spiritual Regulation of Peter the Great, was 
carried by him to its utmost conclusion. Under his dictator- 
ship, the dioceses were intrusted to bishops who were known 
for their full submission to the orders of Russian bureaucracy. 
The best elements of the Russian Church, the most learned 
bishops, such as, for instance, Sergii of Vladimir, “the Russian 
Bollandist,” were either silenced or confined to small towns 
and unimportant offices. The Holy Synod headed the nation- 
alistic crusade against Poles, Jews, Lithuanians, Finns, Letts 
and Tartars; the barbarous persecution against the hundred 
thousands of Ruthenians who, by force of a decree, were 
placed under the banners of Orthodoxy, and forced to receive 
their sacraments from Orthodox popes. All the measures 
sanctioned against the religion, the literatures, the languages 
and autonomy of the nationalities living within the vast fron- 
tiers of Russia, bear the stamp of the undaunted will and the 
constant policy of Pobiedonostzev. His theories of govern- 
ment may be summed up in the following aphorisms: (1) 
Christianity is a religion which gives life to Russia; (2) Chris- 
tianity in Russia needs to be Orthodox and national; (3) the 
Russian Church ought to be subject to the State. 

Pobiedonostzevy is responsible for most of the mistakes of 
the Russian bureaucracy. He was, according to his foes, the 
evil spirit of Russia. The hatred that filled the hearts of Rus- 
sian liberal patriots against absolutism in politics, turned also 
against the Church. Before his death (1907), he realized the 
fruitlessness of his efforts. The new generation was coming 
along, and, unfortunately, was wandering far from a Church 
that had lent a helping hand to a despotic State. The dictator 
was compelled to make concessions. He allowed the convo- 
cation of a general Synod of the Russian Church. The remedy 
came too late. The debates of the various commissions ap- 
pointed by the Holy Synod in 1905-1906 for the preparation 
of the Council, left things as they were, and revived only some 
obsolete forms and canons of the ecclesiastical discipline of 
Byzantium. The Russian Church under Pobiedonostzev be- 
came a bedizened corpse. 

Russian writers, even members of the ecclesiastical acad- 
emies, where a limited freedom of press was granted, graph- 
ically set forth the conditions of the clergy among the Russian 
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peasantry. “The popes have no feelings of mercy: they look 
with indifference on the sufferings of their flocks; and their 
only concern is for their fees. Many of them have erased from 
their minds the maxim of the Gospel: they make no distinction 
between good and evil, nor do they enlighten the faithful. 
Still worse, they are pleased with their estrangement from the 
Church, and clip the wings of the friends of progress, and 
extol to the skies the ancient customs as the distinctive marks 
of genuine Orthodoxy. Their tongues are filled with venom. 
In their relations with their flocks, they are false and untruth- 
ful. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the common 
people drew away from them. Their words are no longer the 
expression of divine truth. The faithful know by experience 
that they are the mouthpieces of civil authority, and, there- 
fore, their exhortations are void of results. They refuse to 
support the clergy because the clergy constitute the pillar of 
of a covetous bureaucracy.” ** 

The eclipse of Pobiedonostzey was not followed by a 
brilliant revival of the Russian Church. Things went from 
bad to worse. Pobiedonostzev, at least, was a cultured man 
possessed of a strong will. He was detested and feared, but 
admiration mingled with hatred of his strong personality. 
Those who came after him, passed like meteors with no other 
aim than that of plundering the resources of the clergy. A 
certain Kiprianov, a specialist in mental diseases, was called 
to heal the nervous breakdown of the Russian Church. Of 
course, her diseased body and soul did not recover, and the 
government of the Church passed into the hands of the faith- 
ful disciple of Pobiedonostzev, Charles Vladimirovich Sabler, 
of pure German stock, who tried to conceal his German name 
under the Russian name of Deviatkovsky. The régime of 
Sabler, a régime of embezzlements and simony, inflicted a 
deathblow on the Russian Church. Ecclesiastical dignities 
were put up for sale. 

After the ephemeral days of freedom in 1905-1907, the 
reaction had its revenge. The edict of religious tolerance re- 
mained practically a dead letter. Russian bishops, like 
Anthony of Volhynia and Eulogius of Minsk, raised the hue 
and cry after the pioneers of the social regeneration of Russia. 
The Poles and Jews were attacked next. And following in the 
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steps of the reaction, an ill-fated monk achieved the ruin of 
Tsarism and the Russian Church. On March 4, 1914, Miliukov 
addressed the members of the Duma in the following terms: 
“The Church is in the hands of the hierarchy. The hierarchy 
is a State prisoner and the State is dominated by common 
tramps.” ** On May 12, 1911, Prince Mansirev was more explicit 
in his denunciation: “You know a man, whose name is asso- 
ciated with exhibitions of the vilest schemes, and the demoral- 
ization of the whole Society. Through him or by him all are 
terrorized who venture to utter their thoughts in any respect 
opposed to the prevailing tendency of the Orthodox Church 
and the leading cultured circles.” ** 

The story of Gregorii Ephimovich Rasputin is the darkest 
page in the record of the downfall of Russian autocracy. A 
simple peasant, without any spiritual and intellectual gift, 
and living a life of debauchery, for several years, was the 
master of the Russian court and the ruler of political Russia. 
Many documents concerning his adventures have been pub- 
lished since his tragic death: the veil of mystery covering his 
vices has been torn away. Yet he finds even now warm ad- 
mirers, like Baroness Leonia Souing-Seydlitz, who calls him 
a saint,’* or obstinate deniers of his ill-doings. 

“Rasputin, the monster,” writes G. G. Telberg, a professor 
of law in the University of Saralov, “is a fiction, bred in the 
busy brains of politicians and elaborated by the teeming 
imagination of sensational novelists. Rasputin, the saint, is 
an imaginary product of a woman’s diseased mind.”** We 
cannot here attempt to narrate the extraordinary career of 
the Siberian peasant, whom the caprice of hysterical women 
raised to the pinnacle of glory and power. As soon as the 
Revolution proclaimed the end of the old régime, Rasputin 
found scores of biographers, who related the episodes—cer- 
tainly not edifying—of his adventurous life. The most im- 
portant documents about him and his relations with the Rus- 
sian court were made public by a former friend, the ex-monk 
Iliodor, who married after his escape from Russia, and sought 
refuge in the United States. His memoirs of Rasputin portray 
also the humiliating conditions of the Russian Church, whose 


*T. Vogel-Jorgensen, Rasputin, Prophet, Libertine, Plotter, London, 1917, p. 83. 
 Ibid., p. 84. 

* Russia of Yesterday and Tomorrow, New York, 1917. 
The Last Days of the Romanovs, New York, 1920, p. 252. 
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bishops dared not denounce the abuses and scandals they 
witnessed, and, at times, sanctioned and approved for the 
sake of their own safety and promotion."* 

Rasputin is the genuine product of the Russian sects and 
Russian extravagant mysticism, which, among Russian sec- 
tarians, revives the practices and doctrines of the Gnostics 
and Manicheans of old. “Religion was his best weapon: it 
became foul in his hands. With its aid, he obtained by force 
erotic satisfaction, and then religion and eroticism attained a 
higher unity which, in his hands, became a power and a po- 
litical instrument of the first order.”*® His teaching, which 
drew about him a coterie of aristocratic ladies, seems to be a 
derivation of the theories professed by the Skoptzy, a sect 
which the Russian Government branded as extremely dan- 
gerous to the social welfare. “The pitch of Rasputin’s re- 
ligious doctrine is that to live is love. In love he grants the 
widest liberty. He says: ‘Sin is the path to grace. Unless a 
man sins, there is nothing to pardon him for.’ ” *° 

To his liking, he changed the chiefs of the Government, 
and ruled the Russian hierarchy. The Tsar venerated him as 
his spiritual counselor, and the Tsarina reposed full confidence 
in him. And since he was a tool in the hands of the most re- 
actionary element of Russia, the Church was made responsible 
for the evil results of his interference in Russian political 
affairs. 

Thus at the outbreak of the Revolution, the Russian Church 
found herself isolated. The fall of autocracy left her without 
support. She flattered herself that the Government of Keren- 
sky would extend to her the benefits of freedom and still 
more the economic help of the old régime. At the outset, her 
hopes seemed to be realized. 

The Council of Moscow did not answer the expectations 
of the devout Orthodox. It showed itself to be a meeting of 
twaddlers who, while their house was burning, seriously dis- 
cussed where to get water to put out the fire. Instead of 
examining the vital needs of the Russian people and the 
causes of the unpopularity of the Church, they prattled about 


* The Life of Rasputin, by Sergius Michailov Trufanoff (Iliodor), New York, 1916. 
rhe Russian edition is entitled The Holy Devil (Sviatoi Chort: Zapiski Rasputinic), 
Petrograd, 1917, and contains the reports of Russian police officers about the private 
life of Rasputin in Petrograd. 

” Vogel-Jorgensen, pp. 9, 10. *° Trufanoff, p. 11. 
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titles, dignities, administrative divisions, increases of salaries 
—a whole lot of dead things and dead names. The Council 
pointed out the exhaustion of the inner life and apostolic zeal 
of the Russian Church. The Russian episcopate acted and 
talked as if the sun of the days of old had not set. Bolshevism 
found the Church unarmed, and spread its web over Russia. 
The peasantry that had been forsaken and oppressed by the 
Church, welcomed the new régime, and its first decision to 
divide among them the land possessed by Russian nobility. 
Under Bolshevism, the intelligentsia disappeared: the nobility 
fled from Russia or was massacred; the workers and the peas- 
ants espoused the cause of the Revolution. The clergy re- 
mained as a caste embodying the tendencies hostile to revolu- 
tion, the falling bulwark of buried autocracy. Political, re- 
ligious and national hatreds spent themselves on them. The 
leaders of Bolshevism were mostly Jews, who kept in memory 
a vivid recollection of pogromy (massacres) of their brethren 
with the cognizance of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
of the old régime. Besides, they abhorred the Christian 
faith, as the antithesis of their ideals. Bolshevism first con- 
solidated its power: then it measured its own forces, and when 
conscious of the inborn weakness of the Russian Church, 
began the religious war which is aiming to extirpate Chris- 
tianity from Russian soil. 





MY MOTHER. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


In all men’s loss, I see my loss: 
So dear thy memory! 

The world’s great cross is mine own cross: 
All death: the death of thee! 
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A PROPHET IN ITALY. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, M.A. 


wl GREAT renaissance of the Catholic religion is 
Sj coming over the world. It will be marked even 
4, in the Latin countries.” 
! This is the prediction of Giovanni Papini, 
>—~6} the celebrated Italian philosophical writer, whose 
recent conversion from atheism and anarchy is the sensation 
of Italy. Papini is the latest prophet of the Old World who 
turns to the past to see the future. A complete reversal to the 
obedience of Christ and His Church, according to Papini, is 
the only solution for the present ills of the world and the only 
security for its future. He insists on this renaissance being 
distinctly Catholic. He does not say merely “religious,” or 
“Christian,” but, to quote him further, “of the Catholic Faith, 
of the only true Church—that of Rome.” After a lifetime of 
unbelief and denial, he tried “evangelical” Christianity, but it 
could not satisfy him. He has gone the full length of submis- 
sion to the See of Rome. 

Papini’s entrance into the Church, while it actually took 
place two years ago, has only recently attracted notice, by 
reason of the publication of his Storia di Cristo, his Life of 
Christ, which appeared a few weeks ago, and which imme- 
diately became the most widely read book in Italy. No liter- 
ary work of any kind, not even excepting the sensational pro- 
ductions of D’Annunzio’s fervid pen, has had such a thorough- 
going success as this remarkable recital of the life of Our 
Saviour. Every bookshop from one end of Italy to the other 
displays it in its windows. The publisher cannot supply the 
dealers’ demands. The first edition of twenty thousand 
copies—which in Europe is exceptionally large—has been 
quickly exhausted. At the same time translations of the book 
in half a dozen languages are already in process. English and 
American editions are included among these. 

Back of the Storia di Cristo is another story, the story of 
one of the most interesting careers to be found in the annals of 
modern thought. The first hint of this story came to me, not 
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unfittingly, from the pulpit, when Padre Magri, one of the 
celebrated preachers of Florence, spoke of the book while de- 
livering a Lenten sermon in the famous old Church of Or San 
Michele. When the work of a man known for years as one of 
the foremost radical writers of Italy is recommended from the 
altar within stone’s throw of the Vatican—within hearing of 
the Congregation of the Index!—then, said I, it is time to 
look into it. 

I had not read many pages of the Storia di Cristo before I 
was carried away by the beauty and spirit of the work, and I 
determined to learn, if possible, the history of its writing and 
its author. A little later the opportunity came of meeting the 
much talked of Papini. Before that, however, I had taken the 
reassuring precaution of asking Padre Magri point-blank 
about the book. He praised it with uplifted hands. 

The meeting with Papini gave me a pleasant surprise. 
Atrocious portraits of him printed in the papers—pictures 
that looked more like caricatures than portraits—coupled 
with a slight acquaintance with his handwriting, which at first 
glance seemed to suggest all sorts of imaginable eccentricities 
—had somehow given me the impression that he was of the 
fire-eating type, that he belonged to that category of erratic 
and untidy minds so frequently labeled “genius.” True, I had 
not quite succeeded in reconciling that impression with the 
cameo-like cutting of his wonderfully lucid prose. Never- 
theless, that was vaguely my preconceived notion of 
Giovanni Papini. I had even imagined him tousled and 
undersized! 

How different the reality! A tall, spare man, easily over 
six feet in height, erect and soldierly, with a face at once strong 
and astonishingly youthful, indeed boyish, greeted me, and 
ushered me into a study that might have been the private 
office of a railway director for all the signs it gave of the 
average literary worker. The heavy oak writing table by the 
window, very plain and solid, instead of being littered with 
papers, fairly shone with order and precision. There was 
nothing on it but a blotter, an ink bottle, and one book; not 
even any cigarette ashes, although Papini smoked continually. 
The walls of the little room were lined from floor to ceiling 
with books—but they were all in place, and there were none 
either on chairs or on the floor! Only a big bow! of lilacs, 
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their petals falling to the carpet, broke the severe rigidity of 
the author’s workroom. 

But Papini was not rigid. With his slim figure dressed 
faultlessly in the dark gray tweeds of a business man, with- 
out a trace of Byronic tie or other literary negligée, he was as 
easy and as gracious as his own flowing Italian. There was 
about him the quiet charm of a man completely and uncon- 
sciously in possession of himself. (“This conversion,” I com- 
mented inwardly, “is no flash in the pan, no new coat to be 
worn only while its colors seem bright. This man knows 
what he is about.”) 

His shaggy head is the only mark on him of the artistic 
celebrity—or of his erstwhile days of anarchy. Despite the 
boyishness of his face, it has a rugged sculpturing; and the 
eyes are rather worn with study. When he was obliged to 
peer closely at a paper he was writing, I learned the secret of 
his odd penmanship, which after all is remarkably clear and 
exact, despite its first appearance of carelessness. 

Papini knew my errand and spoke of himself when ques- 
tioned with the directness and simplicity of a legal mind. He 
should have been a lawyer! Of course, he is long ago accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing: a man who has given his life to 
the literature of opinion is not to be embarrassed by a few 
queries from a stranger. But all that he told me seemed some- 
how to be in the spirit of an offertory—the same spirit that 
one feels permeating his Storia di Cristo: told frankly in 
thanksgiving for what he has gained, and not reluctantly, if 
others may benefit by it. He is, in fact, like all radicals— 
even anarchists—a born missionary. “The whole inclination 
of my character,” he explained to me later, “has always been, 
even during the long period of unbelief and negation, toward 
the desire of helping and illuminating others.” 

Papini is only forty—and looks no more than thirty—yet 
in his short career he has produced twenty-three volumes of 
published works which have run already into fifty-seven edi- 
tions. “You see,” he laughed—just to show me his acquaint- 
ance with things American—“fifty-seven varieties!” 

“How do you do it?” I asked. I had a mental picture of 
a roomful of typists and secretaries in the offing. 

“No,” he answered, “I never dictate and have never used 
a typewriter. All my work, for twenty years, has been done 
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in manuscript.” (“You are a human dynamo, then,” I com- 
mented to myself—a dynamo that runs so smoothly, there is 
neither noise nor vibration.) “But, for all that I have been 
able to turn out,” he went on, “I am very lazy! Sometimes 
I go whole months without even writing a letter. Then come 
periods of abundance and work, in which I compose with 
great rapidity.” 

Only forty; born January 9, 1881; but a Florentine. That 
explains a good deal. The Florentines are all born dynamos! 
Papini had begun, I had been told, as a mere boy. I asked 
him if this were so. “Yes.” 

“And were there any influences in your youth tending 
toward literary expression? I mean, were there any writers 
in your family?” 

“None whatever.” 

“And about other influences—toward radical thought?” 
(For which he had early become famous.) 

“As to that, yes. My father was an ardent anti-clerical, a 
Garibaldian soldier, a follower of Mazzini—so much so that, 
when I was born, my mother had to have me secretly bap- 
tized.” 

“Then your schooling—under what influences did that 
bring you?” 

“I had no classical education, only that of the common 
and normal school. But I began very early to read in the 
libraries. At eight I had made my first attempts at writing— 
poems, stories, dramas. Yes,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “I even did what I suppose many an American youngster 
does—I wrote a tragedy on Christopher Columbus! 

“Between thirteen and fourteen I began to take a lively 
and very serious interest in the problems of mankind and the 
world. Between fifteen and sixteen I was strongly attracted 
to the study of religion and philosophy and read everything 
I could lay my hands on—but it was all in a negative sense, 
as a skeptic and pessimist. That, you know,” he added, “is a 
favorite failing of youth—pessimism. But with me, I am 
sorry to say, it remained more than a passing phase. Volun- 
tarily, at that age I began a rationalistic commentary on the 
Bible. I even took up the study of Hebrew in order to go on 
with this work. I was temperamentally an anarchist, destruc- 
tive and iconoclastic.” 
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“When did you begin to actually write?” 

“At nineteen. In 1900 I published some philosophical 
essays in the scientific journals. It was not until two years 
later, however, that I published anything in America. An 
article on Italian Philosophy appeared in the Monist of Chi- 
cago in 1902.” 

The writings of this young searcher after Truth early at- 
tracted attention, not only in Italy, but abroad, all the more 
so since, even at the age of twenty-one, he had founded an 
organ of his own, the philosophical and literary review, Leo- 
nardo, which was so well written and edited that it imme- 
diately took its place among the critical journals of Europe. 
Its publication continued until 1907, and it made Papini 
known to the leaders of thought in the Old and the New World. 
This new voice in the universal chorus, in fact, spoke with 
such a tone, that it quickly attracted the attention of Bergson, 
Bontroux and William James. In 1904 Papini met Bergson in 
Switzerland. In 1905 began his acquaintance with William 
James, who was then visiting in Rome. James at once formed 
a sympathetic friendship for the youthful Italian, whose name 
is to be found frequently mentioned in the writings of the 
American psychologist. 

Papini’s first book, The Twilight of the Philosophers 
(Crepusculo dei Filosofi), published in 1905, was a vigorous 
and radical attack on all the modern schools of thought from 
Kant to Nietzsche. It made the name of the Italian known 
throughout Europe, and although never translated into Eng- 
lish, was introduced to American readers by James, who pub- 
lished a lengthy review of it in the Journal of Philosophy of 
New York (1906). This book was quickly followed by a still 
more brilliant work, a mixture of philosophy and phantasy, 
called The Daily Tragedy (Il Tragico Quotidiano), published 
in Florence in 1906. 

I was curious about Papini’s literary associations and in- 
fluences during these first years of his success. I found them, 
as I had expected, of unusual interest. Naturally, so youthful 
and brilliant a writer was distinctly in the ring when it came 
to knowing the people of his own country who were “doing 
things”—who were thinking and writing, especially those who 
were leading or following in the same free lines that he had 
chosen. Giuseppe Frezzolini, author of a widely read work 
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on Modernism; Morselli, poet and dramatist—‘He is dead,” 
Papini explained: “at Rome, just a few weeks ago; and he 
died the death of a saint!”); Soffici, famous skeptic and 
cubist; Giuliotti, anarchist—since become a fervent Cath- 
olic, “the Veuillot of Italy,” as Papini calls him; these and 
many others of the busiest and most brilliant of modern 
intellectuals in Europe were Papini’s intimates—even a 
bare review of whose names today shows straws in the 
wind of Papini’s prophecy of the coming Catholic renais- 
sance. 

At the same time his reading was playing its réle in 
Papini’s development. There was Carducci, stylist—and 
“Satanist.” “I felt the influence of Carducci very strongly,” 
said Papini, “and especially in my youth I owed much to him 
as a model of literary style. In 1917 I published a volume 
treating of Carducci (L’Uomo Carducci—Carducci the Man), 
but in that work, as you will see, I did not pass over his spir- 
itual limitations or his anti-Christian animus. By that time I 
was getting on to Christian ground myself.” 

“And what of Manzoni?” I asked. “This year you are 
celebrating the centenary of I Promessi Sposi—” 

“Ah, Manzoni! For many years, from childhood, I did 
not like Manzoni at all. It was not until I was thirty years 
old that I came to see the value of his writings, especially his 
great religious work, Catholic Morals, which I especially 
recommend as the best piece of modern apologetics we have 
in Italy. It is a most beautiful thing, even though he died 
without completing it. I have in press at present an anthol- 
ogy of Manzoni’s work.” 

Through all this story one can see the unsatisfied spirit 
of the man searching through the dim crowded galleries of 
human thought, throwing down one idol after another, over- 
turning every pedestal to examine its foundation, impatient 
with the half lights and multitudinous shadows of the laby- 
rinth—but still going ahead, never resting long, always thrust- 
ing forward, determined to find the way out to daylight. It 
was the red glare of war blazing across the world that finally 
swept him into the open air of certitude—that certitude which 
speaks with such quiet finality in his whole air and manner, 
as of a man who has found himself—not today, perhaps, but 
yesterday—and is no longer troubled. 
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What is the story of Papini’s spiritual adventure? He 
gives me this bit of searching autobiography: 

“As you see, I followed through many philosophies, 
through many schools of literature, religion, thought, and so 
on—but little by little they all convinced me of one thing, the 
weakness and insufficiency of human opinions. It was not 
through them that I was to reach Absolute Truth. And 
nothing but the absolute could satisfy me. 

“So I went on. But no, not any particular personal event 
precipitated my conversion. (As you see, it was not precip- 
itate at all.) It was one big universal fact—the War. 

“At first I took the War with the everyday indifference 
that characterized so many of us. But in 1916 I began to 
suffer, I myself, from all that was afflicting the world—the 
misery of it, the ferocity, the falsehood, the death! Then I 
really began to ponder how men, civilized men, could have 
fallen to such degradations. I thought and read, thought and 
read—until finally I turned to the story of Christ, the study 
of the Gospels. And in the light of that study I soon dis- 
covered that the same terrible things, more or less according 
to proportion and form, had always been happening for the 
same old reasons. 

“The question was, how to make them happen less often 
—how, in fact, to put a stop to them altogether. All our ex- 
ternal systems—of politics, economics, etc., were good for 
nothing. Changing our social régimes—Democracy, Com- 
munism, and so on—were equally useless. They did not alter 
the fact. What was to be done? What did the world need? 

“I arrived at the conclusion that we must change the 
spirit of man. To leave it as it is, is to simply keep on going 
wrong, perpetuating the evil. We must change our in- 
stincts. 

“How was that to be achieved? What was the doctrine 
which most perfectly revealed such a transformation—the 
actual changing of the instincts of man? That of the Gospels. 
Coming to this conclusion I rested a little while, having laid 
hand on the moral system of the Evangelists. I was convinced 
now of my immortal soul. But, of course, that was not 
enough. There was one step more—from the law of the Abso- 
lute to the Absolute Itself. Logically, I passed from the moral 
system of the Gospels to Christ. And Christ led me into the 
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Church—that is, the only true Church, the Catholic Church, 
the Church of Rome. 

“This was in 1917, my first turning to the Gospels. In 
1916 I had gone into a sort of solitary confinement to study 
and meditate. Then, the year following I went to Rome to 
become literary editor of JJ Tempo. But by 1918 I had again 
reached such a mental state that I was obliged to give up my 
work and once more seek solitude for thought and study. 
What I call my ‘first’ conversion took place at that time—that 
is, to partial or evangelical Christianity. 

“But I was still unsatisfied. I must go on. I must pur- 
sue the thing to the end. In 1919 I had begun the writing 
of a new book—but I never finished it. I interrupted it to 
commence the Storia di Cristo. That year I entered the 
Church.” 

I asked him about some of the reading he had done during 
this period of his development. “Several of the Russian 
writers helped me reach the first phase of my conversion, Tol- 
stoi and Dostoievsky among them. Then, in passing from 
‘evangelical’ Christianity to the full light of the Catholic 
Faith I was aided by the French apologists, by Hello and Bloy 
and others. But the greatest influence of all was Newman, 
especially his Development of Dogma. I know Monsignor 
Benson also—his Paradoxes of Christianity and his striking 
novel, Lord of the World. Benson, however, I have read only 
recently.” 

Nothing of the mental strain and turmoil of spirit which 
Papini has experienced shows in his quiet self-contained per- 
sonality. All the struggle is definitely a thing of the past. 
He feels, he says, like a man who has been climbing all his 
life until now he has gained those highest levels above which 
there is nothing but sky and light. Speaking with him, there 
is left only a feeling of the man’s strength—a strength which 
must be enormously physical, as well as mental, for him to 
have accomplished all that he has in his still brief years. 
Besides the astonishing number of books he has published in 
the fifteen years since the appearance of his first volume, and 
besides an immense amount of journalistic work, he has been 
the founder of three important reviews and the editor of two 
others (counting the literary editorship of the Roman II 
Tempo). He has likewise traveled abroad, lived and studied 
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in Switzerland and France, and yet has found time to marry 
and devote himself to the raising of a family. When one sees 
his good Catholic wife, with that mother of his who, secretly 
baptizing him, had lived to see him a loyal son of the Church, 
and his two little growing daughters, aged eleven and thirteen, 
one’s thought inevitably goes back to the old story of the silent 
partnership of woman’s love and children’s prayers in the life 
of a man. 

The unaffected, easy-going, business-like air of Papini 
makes his success seem a matter of course. There is nothing 
superficially exciting about it because, as it is plain to see, he 
is not thinking of how many copies of his book are sold, but 
of how many people are getting the message of it. “It is the 
non-believers I want to reach,” he said, “the everyday people 
who will not go to church or read the Scriptures or listen to 
sermons. That is why the book is published as it is, in the 
‘popular’ style, in large attractive type, with short snappy 
chapters.” Certainly, it is the easiest imaginable book to 
read. It flows like a ballad. It is in fact a great prose poem, 
rich in imagery, colorful and dramatic and as simple as an 
old song. There is not a footnote to distract you from the tale, 
not a date, not a single historical reference to remember; 
only the beautiful old story told in a new way—or rather told 
in something of the old-fashioned way of folklore, with the 
flavor of the soil in it and a deep fund of appealing human 
nature, which makes Christ and His Blessed Mother, the 
Apostles and St. Mary Magdalen, Judas and Pontius Pilate, 
and all the other figures of the Divine Drama, very real and 
living creatures. 

Papini’s Story of Christ strikes a singular note in the life 
of Italy at the present moment. The whole country is in a 
state of unrest, with periodical outbursts and frequent mani- 
festations of the spirit of Bolshevism, which has been allowed 
to seep in from Russia. It is the year of the sixth centenary 
of Dante—“but the memory of Dante,” Papini remarks, “is 
not being honored in a manner worthy of the greatest of 
Christian poets. That alone is a commentary on the temper 
of the time. There are scholastic parades and military 
parades, restorations of monuments and many useless dis- 
courses. But the spirit of Dante is forgotten. The grand final 
commemoration in Florence has been assigned to D’Annunzio, 
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the farthest removed of any living man from the soul and art 
of Dante.” 

But Italy is safe, spiritually and politically. The growing 
strength in parliament and at the polls of patriotic Catholics 
devoted to the saving of their country from inward destruc- 
tion, is a guarantee of the future. Without in the remotest 
degree touching on politics at all—for as he expressly declared 
to me, he occupies himself with political affairs only as an 
observer and a voter—Papini’s is really a voice leading the 
better elements of his nation. “As for social disorders,” he 
says, “they are simply the consequences of our moral and in- 
tellectual disorders. The making of Christians will automat- 
ically cure all that—and the cure will be exactly in proportion 
to the making of Christians. 

“I am not worrying about the future,” declares Papini. 
(He is no longer a pessimist, you see: Christianity has cured 
him of that.) “Certainly not about the future of the Church. 
I rejoice to note the progress the Faith is making in the Eng- 
lish speaking countries—especially in the United States. Your 
Catholic churchmen are well known here. The late Cardinal 
Gibbons was very popular in Italy and his writings are widely 
read. 

“A great renaissance of the Faith is coming. It will be 
felt everywhere, in the Latin countries as well as in those less 
traditionally Catholic. The Catholic countries need it as much 
as the others.” 













ENSHRINED. 







BY PATRICK COLEMAN. 






SecLupepD from the din and dust 
Of life, its loathly lure and lust, 
For thee, Belovéd, in my heart 
I keep a hidden place apart. 













A secret place whereunto oft, 
When I the cares of day have doffed, 
In reverential love and awe 

I and my pilgrim thoughts withdraw. 









There only aspirations high 
May keep thy queenly company, 

Nor any thought less pure than thou 
Before thy grave, sweet face may bow. 














Could feeling false to thee profane 
The cloistral heart where thou dost reign, 
Or desecrate the hallowed place 

That holds enshrined thine imaged face? 





















Ah, no, for nothing base may brook 
Thy saintly smile, thy virgin look; 
And nothing sensual may dwell 
With thy chaste eyes delectable. 





So from the world I keep apart 
The sanctuary of my heart; 

A secret haunt, a hidden shrine, 
To hold thy loveliness divine. 


A hidden shrine, a holy place, 
Wherein, to ponder on thy grace 
And pore on thy perfection high, 
Oft go my pilgrim thoughts and I. 




















A PAPAL CURIOSITY IN NEW YORK. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


——aAEW people know that there is in New York City 
an extremely interesting curio bearing a close 
and probably rather intimate relation with one 
of the well known Popes of the Renaissance. It 
has been on public exhibition for years, but most 
of those who see it have little idea of its rather significant 
place in history and in geography. As there gathers about it 
a whole chapter of information with regard to the relations of 
the Church to science in the century before Galileo, it seems 
well that attention should be called to it. 

This curio is the terrestriai globe made by Ulpius in Rome 
in 1542, and is one of the treasures in the library of the New 
York Historical Society. The globe is fifteen and a half inches 
in diameter and is supported upon the original stand of oak. 
This is somewhat worm eaten, but remains strong and sub- 
stantial. The globe still turns easily on its pivots and every 
visitor takes a turn at whirling it, so that one wonders whether 
it may not have to be put eventually into a glass case to pre- 
serve it from wear and tear. The main axis on which it turns 
is topped by an iron cross representing the North Pole. From 
the top of this to the floor is three feet and eight inches. 
The two hemispheres were constructed separately, and they 
shut together like a spherical box firmly held in place by pins. 
The latitudes are marked by the nicely graduated copper 
equator on which the names of the signs of the Zodiac are 
engraved. The equatorial line of the globe has the longitude 
divided into sections covering five degrees each. The Tropic 
of Cancer is called Aestivus and that of Capricorn Hyemalis. 
The Arctic and Antarctic circles are indicated and the Elyptic 
is marked out very clearly. A brass hour circle enables the 
student to ascertain the difference in time between any two 
given points. The globe was evidently meant for use and is 
very complete. 

As the inscription shows, the globe was dedicated to 
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Cardinal Cervinus,’ who afterwards became Pope under the 
name of Marcellus II. Unfortunately, Marcellus lived but 
twenty-two days as Pope, his Pontificate being, I believe, the 
shortest in the whole history of the Papacy. As Cardinal he is 
said to have interested himself very much in art and, accord- 
ing to tradition, was an accomplished draftsman and a good 
sculptor. A knowledge of science was sufficient passport to 
his acquaintance and friendship. At the time the globe was 
made Cardinal Cervinus was Cardinal Director of the Vatican 
library. There seems to be good reason to think, therefore, 
that he must have had much to do with the making of the 
maps for the globe and perhaps actually dictated the lines of 
it to the engraver, Euphrosyne Ulpius, who was only a Roman 
handicraftsman, utterly unknown except for his connection 
with this globe. Indeed, the Cardinal is known to have had 
some ability and skill in this kind of draftsmanship him- 
self. 

Marcellus was one of the most distinguished churchmen 
of his time. He was present at the Diet of Spires, and on 
April 30, 1545, was made one of the three Presidents of the 
Council of Trent. Ten years later he was unanimously elected 
Pontiff and enthroned on the following day. Ranke has said 
of him that “the reformation of the clergy of which others 
talked, he exhibited in his own person.” He was zealous for 
a pure administration throughout the Church. While he was 
interested in literature and criticism, he seems to have been 
especially devoted to science. He advocated the form of cal- 
endar in accordance with the plan devised by his father, who 
was a receiver of taxes of the March of Ancona, and who had 
given much time to the subject of mathematics and brought it 
to his son’s attention early in life. About this time an impres- 
sion gained ground that the world was to come to an end in 
the course of a few years by a universal deluge. Marcellus 
wrote a treatise to contradict this notion, and neutralize the 
effect of the superstition upon the minds of many people who 


* The dedication in Latin runs as follows: Marcello Cervino S. R. E. Presbitero 
Cardinali, D. D., Rome. To Marcellus Cervinus of the Holy Roman Church, Rome. 
Rev. B. F. Da Costa in translating this has suggested that the D. D. after the Cardinal’s 
name stands for Doctor of Divinity, but it seems much more likely that it is the 
usual abbreviation for dicat dedicat, the Latin verbs of the formula of dedication. 
On the globe the dedication is surrounded by an ornamental frame capped by sheafs 
of barley or wheat, which form part of the device of the family arms, and with two 
deer in reference to the word Cervinus, derived from the Latin word cervus, a stag. 
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were beginning to think it scarcely necessary to go on with the 
ordinary avocations of life, since the world would so soon come 
to an end. He also wrote some elegant Latin poems, one of 
which, at least, De Somnio Scipionis, is still extant. 

Yet Marcellus is better known for his relation to music 
than to science. In his day, ecclesiastical music had become 
so full of disturbing artificialities that it served to distract, 
rather than to foster devotion. It is said that he had con- 
cluded to make one of the first acts of his Papacy the suppres- 
sion of music, to a great extent, in connection with Church 
services. The story goes that Palestrina heard of the Pope’s 
intention and was naturally very much disturbed. He pleaded 
with him, and finally asked him to hear a Mass which he had 
just finished. Marcellus consented, and was so overcome by 
the beauty of many of the passages that he was found in tears 
at its conclusion. A few days later he died, and Palestrina’s 
Mass, known ever since as the Mass of Pope Marcellus, was 
sung first in public as his requiem. As that Mass continues to 
be one of the greatest and most appreciated of musical works, 
Pope Marcellus would seem to be assured of immortality by 
his connection with it. 

The history of the globe of Ulpius is very interesting. It 
was probably the only one of its kind made. It is engraved 
on copper and was undoubtedly made at Rome, but was found 
in an old curiosity shop in Madrid. It was rather dingy and 
somewhat battered, but was very carefully restored, its outer 
surface being left intact, and was brought to this country and 
presented to the New York Historical Society. The inscrip- 
tion on the globe within an ornate border capped by the 
barley or wheat sheafs, or heads rather, of the Cervino family, 
runs as follows, and in this typographical form: 


REGIONES ORBIS 
TERRAR QU AUT A VETERIB. 
TRADIT£ AUT NOSTRA PATRVQ 
MEMORIA COMPERTZ SINT 
EUPHROSYNUS ULPIUS DESCRIBE 
BAT ANNO SALUTIS 
M. D. XLII.? 


? “Regions of the Terrestrial globe handed down by ancients or discovered in our 
memory or that of our fathers. Delineated by Euphrosynus Ulpius, 1542.” B. F. 
Da Costa, Magazine of American History, Vol. Il., 1829. 
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There is, cf course, no way of tracing its history. Rev. 
B. F. Da Costa, in The Magazine of American History some 
forty years ago, called attention to a reference in Hakluyt 
to “an olde excellente globe in the Queen’s privie gallery at 
Westminister which seemeth to be of Verarsanus makinge.” 
On that globe he says the “coaste is described in Italian” and, 
as this is the special characteristic of many of the names to be 
found on this globe, it might possibly seem as though this 
were the one which Queen Elizabeth frequently consulted in 
the privacy of the gallery at Westminster. It would be inter- 
esting to trace, at least conjecturally, the possibilities of how 
the globe found its way over to England. Very probably it 
was among the possessions left by Pope Marcellus II. at his 
death in 1555. This was the year of the restoration of Cathol- 
icism in England under Mary Tudor, and the following year 
Cardinal Pole became her principal adviser. Through him 
the globe might easily have found its way into England at this 
time, and an interesting question would be to trace the rela- 
tions of friendship between Reginald Pole during his sojourn 
in Rome and Cardinal Cervinus before he became Pope, so 
as to discover how this globe could have come into Pole’s pos- 
session and be taken to England. Even with that problem 
settled, however, the question as to how the globe found its 
way back to Spain, would remain. If there were a replica, 
one could easily understand that one of the two should find 
its way there since Mary’s husband was Philip II. of Spain, 
and he doubtless would have been very much interested in this 
globe which, better than almost any other map of the time, 
set forth the Spanish possessions on the other side of the 
water. But Hakluyt’s reference is to Elizabeth, perhaps thirty 
or forty years after Mary’s death, and when there was no pos- 
sibility of any such communication between England and 
Spain as would account for the globe reaching Spanish do- 
minions. 

A very interesting feature of the globe, doubtless the 
reason why it was made at Rome, is that it shows as one of its 
most important lines the famous arbitrary arbitration line 
drawn by Pope Alexander VI. to delimit the possessions of 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese who were both engaged in 
explorations, and were claiming dominion over territories they 
had discovered and explored. That line was drawn from pole 
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to pole at ninety degrees west longitude, giving the Portuguese 
the right over all the territory of Africa, but only a small por- 
tion of South America which projects beyond that line. This 
famous Papal decision made Brazil a Portuguese and not a 
Spanish country. Few people realize when they use the term 
Spanish-American, indicating that everybody south of the 
United States speaks and understands Spanish, that an ex- 
tremely large country representing the face of the lion on the 
eastern coast of South America is not Spanish at all, but Por- 
tuguese with a literature that looks not to Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega and Calderon for its traditions, but to Camoens and 
the Portuguese historians and poets. 

The globe of Ulpius was not the earliest globe made. The 
first we know of appeared just fifty years before, in 1492, the 
very year in which Columbus crossed the Atlantic on his first 
voyage of discovery. That globe was made by Martin Be- 
haim of Nuremburg, and is of supremely striking interest 
because of its date and, as Dr. Stevenson, the expert on car- 
tography, has declared, “because of its summary of geograph- 
ical knowledge recorded at the very threshold of the new era.” 
Behaim tells us that his delineation of the earth’s surface was 
based upon Ptolemy, whose world map, dating from the 
second century of the Christian era, had been republished just 
about ten years previous and had attracted great attention. 
The Nuremburg globe maker had, however, taken advantage 
also of information provided by the travels of Marco Polo and 
of Sir John Mandeville, and of the explorations carried on 
by King John of Portugal and Prince Henry, known in history 
as The Navigator. Copies of the two hemispheres of Behaim’s 
globe may be seen among the transparencies at the American 
Geographical Society Building in New York. 

Behaim had traveled considerably, had passed through 
Spain several times and had spent some years in Portugal. 
It has been suggested, and the suggestion seems not unlikely, 
that he had probably met Columbus and talked over with him 
the problems of Western Oceanic exploration, and doubtless 
influenced the great navigator by his geographical ideas. The 
fact that he greatly underestimated the distance from Portugal 
to China, quite mistakenly representing Japan as near the 
actual longitude of Mexico, would have encouraged Columbus 
very much in undertaking his voyage westward to the Indies, 
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that is to the Eastern coast of Asia, for that was Columbus’ 
objective. Undoubtedly, some of these ideas influenced the 
discoverer of America to think that he had reached the East 
Indies, and to keep him from believing that he had discovered 
a new world. 

There is another globe, that of Johan Schoener, also of 
Nuremburg, which preceded the globe of Ulpius by nearly a 
quarter of a century. A copy of that also may be seen among 
the transparencies in the American Geographical Society (New 
York). This is the first globe that presents the New World. 
Schoener does away with the Pacific Ocean to a great extent 
and Japan, on his globe, is placed in close proximity to the 
west coast of North America, entirely too close proximity for 
us to feel comfortable under present conditions, if what 
Schoener represented were a reality and not merely the dream 
of a sixteenth century cartographer. He places a strait be- 
tween North and South America which, had it really existed, 
would have saved us the time, labor and money expended on 
the Panama Canal. He also places a strait at the south of 
South America, separating that continent from a still more 
southern continent, to which the name of Brasilia Inferior, 
Lower Brazil, was given. Probably these were only shrewd 
guesses, for the Panama or Darien Strait proved to be missing, 
the strait which we now know as Magellan, was discovered 
subsequently and the Northwest Passage was only dem- 
onstrated by Amundsen a few years ago. 

On Ulpius’ globe South America is called Mundus Novus 
and also America. The name of America had been reserved 
for South America for the better part of half a century, at 
least for over thirty years, from the time of Canon Wald- 
seemiller’s map in 1507, which followed the descriptions 
given in the notes of Amerigo Vespucci’s voyages, until the 
world map of Mercator in 1538 where, for the first time, the 
name America is given to both the northern and southern con- 
tinents of the New World. It may be interesting to revert 
here to the fact that this name was given to the new continent 
by the distinguished canon of the college of St. Dié, Waldsee- 
miiller, because, as he said, the other continents, Europe, Asia 
and Africa had been named after women, and it seemed only 
fair to name this new continent after a man, its dis- 
coverer. 
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Ulpius’ globe corrects many errors of preceding geog- 
raphers, though not free from errors itself. For the first time 
the peninsula of Florida receives a proper location and the 
shore of North America generally is rather well outlined. 
Florida is called Florida; Mexico, Nova Hispania; Northern 
Mexico, running over into what we call California, is named 
Nova Galatia, after the province of that name in the north of 
Spain. Yucatan is spelled Ivcatan, and its general shape is 
about correct. What we know as Central America is called 
Nova Andalusia; the Pacific Ocean is named Mare Pacificum, 
but also Mare del Sur, which became the familiar South Sea 
in English, and such names as Peru, Bresilia (Brazil), Vena- 
zola, Terra Paria, Rio de Platta, are to be found. In South 
America there is a note of cannibals and anthropophage. 
There is a Terra Gigantum and a Terra de los Fuegos, as well 
as an immense Terra Australis—a great southern continent 
below the Strait of Magellan (the initium freti Magellanici is 
carefully noted)—but with regard to this southern continent 
the globe tells us that it had not yet been explored, perhaps 
not yet actually found, for the Latin words are ad huc incom- 
perta. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing on the globe is to find 
that the portion of North America above Florida is called 
Verrazano or New France (Verrazana sive Nova Gallia). 
This, it is noted, was discovered by Verrazano, the Florentine, 
in the year of grace (anno salutis), 1524. Undoubtedly, Ver- 
razano was the first to explore the coast behind which lies this 
immense geographic region, and yet very little was known of 
that fact until quite recently. His brother published, in 1529, 
a large map, preserved in the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, which outlines Giovanni Verrazano’s discoveries. It 
was doubtless from this that the details—some of them at 
least—of the globe of Ulpius were secured. The name Nova 
Gallia or New France is not surprising, though that term was 
applied later to territory farther north than here delineated, 
and indeed continued to be a favorite geographic designation 
for Canada and the French possessions until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was on Verrazano’s discoveries and 
voyage, authorized and financed by the French king, that the 
French based their claims to this part of North America. 
Verrazano first saw the North American coast in latitude 
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thirty-four degrees north, the fires of the Indians who had 
gathered in the early spring to feast on shell fish being visible 
for a great distance. He steered northward, passing the mouth 
of what we call Chesapeake Bay, and reaching in latitude 
forty what he called the Cape of St. Mary, now known as 
Sandy Hook. Rounding the point, his little vessel, the 
Dauphin, cast anchor in what is now New York harbor. They 
visited the shore in boats, and found the Indians ready to wel- 
come them. Verrazano said of them: “They are very easily 
persuaded and imitated us with earnestness and fervor in all 
they saw us do in our act of worship.” Bennet, in Catholic 
Footsteps in Old New York, has quoted Rev. Morgan Dix, late 
of Trinity Church, New York, as saying that “religious services 
of some kind or other were undoubtedly held, while his [Ver- 
razano’s|} ship lay in the port which he has so accurately 
described.” If a priest was with the expedition, which, how- 
ever, we can only surmise, these religious services could be 
none other than the Mass which very probably, therefore, was 
said on Manhattan Island in April, 1524. 

To many it may seem surprising that Verrazano is set 
down as a Florentine, for, ordinarily, we do not think of Flor- 
entines as having the wander-craze nor as interested in ex- 
ploration and discovery. But practically all of the important 
explorations of this generation were accomplished by Italians. 
Columbus was, of course, a Genoese and his rival, Amerigo 
Vespucci, after whom the continent was eventually named, 
as he was the first to reach the mainland and to realize that he 
had found a new world, was also born in Italy. So were the 
Cabots, John and Sebastian, though because the name is now 
familiar in America and because the Cabots sailed with a 
commission from England, we are accustomed to think of 
them as of English origin. Their names were really Giovanni 
and Sebastiano Cabotto. Although spoken of as Venetians, 
having lived in Venice for many years, they were born not 
far from Genoa. Verrazano fits very well into this company, 
and so does Pigafetti, who was Magellan’s second in command 
in the famous expedition that first cireumnavigated the globe. 
Magellan was killed, either by the natives of one of the savage 
South Sea Islands, or, perhaps, by one of his own men, who 
feared his indomitable energy and courage would carry the 
expedition forward to a miserable ending, and his Italian lieu- 
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tenant is usually spoken of as the man who conducted the 
expedition to a successful termination. 

While the Portuguese had done much to explore Africa, 
had sailed around the Cape of Good Hope and found their 
way to India, and had crossed the Atlantic Ocean and landed 
in Brazil, so that Pope Alexander VI., before the end of the 
fifteenth century, was obliged to define the territories of the 
two powers, Portugal and Spain, the Spaniards themselves 
were only rarely in command of expeditions in the early days 
of exploration. A succession of Italians proved the daring 
adventurers who assumed responsibility for the expeditions 
and so often brought them to a successful conclusion. There 
is a famous old-fashioned saying: “Unhappie Italy that still 
hath beaten the bush for others to catch the bird and hath 
inherited nothing in these eastern and western worlds.” For 
it is a very striking feature of the story of this early explora- 
tion that none of the discovered lands came into Italian pos- 
session. 

The names scattered along the coast of North America in 
Ulpius’ delineation of it, are practically all of them of Italian 
form and termination, though many of them are evidently 
adaptations of place names well known in France. Breton, for 
instance, is mentioned, but there is a Selva de Cervi, a forest 
of deer or stags, there is, of course, a San Francisco and a 
Porto Reale, or Port Royal, and then there is a Terra Labor- 
atoris, evidently what was later to be Labrador, but Ulpius, 
following Verrazano, places this very much farther south than 
our present Labrador. Above all there is, in the distant 
northwest of the North American continent, a Tagu Provincia, 
which is evidently a reminiscence of previous map makers 
who had used that name. Curiously enough, Greenland is pic- 
tured not very far from where we know it and under a name 
not very different from ours, but Islandia is placed very close 
to the Greenland coast. Hibernia has much the form we know 
and looks like the little dog we see on our maps, but Scotia, 
much less well known, did not extend far enough north, and 
England was much compressed in length. The Orkney Islands, 
under the name of Orcades, were given a very prominent 
place, thus leaving insufficient room for north Scotland. 

Other names are also interesting. On what would be now 
the coast of South Carolina is to be found the B. della > 
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that is the bay of the cross, next to it is Valleombrosa, doubt- 
less a reminiscence of Vallombrosa, the “shady valley,” not 
far from Florence. Along the coast, one finds Lungavilla, 
evidently a reminiscence in Italian form of Longueville, the 
still fashionable watering place near Dieppe. There is a G. 
di S. Germano not very far from where New York harbor is, 
and perhaps intended to be the name for that, which recalls 
the French royal residence of St. Germain. C. Frio, the cold 
cape, is one of the capes of what we now know as Newfound- 
land. There is an Island of the Demons off the coast here, 
between the continent and Groestlandia, which is the spelling 
of the name for Greenland. The North, as well as the South, 
Pole is represented as having land all around it, though north 
of Asia there is a sea or immense lake called the Mare Glaciale. 
Only two of the names between the gulf of Mexico and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence remain today. One of these is Port 
Royal and the other is Labrador. The country back of the 
coast up north is called Terra Baccularum, the land of sticks, 
because the Indians of that region dried their fish by spread- 
ing them apart with a stick. The Ulpian globe shows a num- 
ber of islands not found in modern times. Some of these are 
in the neighborhood of Newfoundland and were evidently 
consequent on specious appearances due to fogs or icebergs. 
There is an island of S. Branda, which probably means 
Brandon, but no island is known in that neighborhood now. 
The Tagu Provincia, already mentioned, situated in the distant 
northwest near what is now Alaska, is probably the Tangut 
of Marco Polo, the coast of America here being joined to 
Asia. 

The globe is further interesting for illustrations of many 
different kinds of fish that are found in the different oceans. 
Many of the varieties are very well illustrated. The parts of 
the ocean where they are usually seen are also indicated. 
These are the first illustrations of fish with any hint of their 
habitat that we have. Paul Jovius wrote a book on Ichthyol- 
ogy, which was published in 1524, but it was not illustrated. 
The whale is represented as living in the distant north and is, 
perhaps, the poorest illustration of all. Of course, the sea 
serpent finds a place here, but then the sea serpent has been 
seen many times, ever since, without scientists being able to 
locate him. 
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Da Costa concludes his account of the globe with these 
words: “This ancient globe has come to us from the Eternal 
City, finding a permanent resting place at last, not without a 
certain fine justice, in the great Metropolis which looks out 
upon the splendid harbor visited and described by him whose 
name is so prominently engraved upon the portion repre- 
senting the New World (Verrazano). . . . It is a rare souvenir 
of the past. It embodies many of the great aspirations of the 
sixteenth century, it stands connected with its maritime enter- 
prise and adventure and with its naval and geographic 
romance. It forms an epitome of the world from the begin- 
ning to 1542. Especially does it prove to the student how the 
exploration of our continent tried the courage, tested the en- 
durance, baffled the skill and dissipated the fortunes of some 
of the noblest of men.” 

It also serves to show how deeply interested were the 
Popes and the high ecclesiastics near them at Rome in secur- 
ing and diffusing the best available scientific information. 
This globe, surmounted with a cross, remains as a very definite 
demonstration that the too common impression of Roman 
ecclesiastical authorities as hampering the progress of science 
or keeping information away from the people, is one founded 
entirely on ignorance of the actual conditions. 











AUSTIN DOBSON. 


BY F. MOYNIHAN. 


aIHE recent death of Austin Dobson removes a 
notable figure from the world of belles-lettres. 
He represented the last of a literary school that 
sought its inspiration in the England of the 
eighteenth century. In prose he harks back to 
Thackeray of the English Humorists, and the Four Georges; 
in poetry he recalls the modish prettiness, the exquisite con- 
vention of Prior, Praed and, more recently, Locker-Lampson. 
Like these, he excelled in vers de société, and improvised 
deftly on the lyra elegantiarum. He had the true Horatian 
quality, the smack of the man about town in the London of 
the Augustan Age. His Muse was powdered, patched, bro- 
caded; wistful, frolic, débonnaire. He carved daintily in por- 
celain and tinted couleur de rose the beaux and belles of 
Georgian days. He sang of Beau Brocade and the ladies of St. 
James’. He sang, too, of the gallants and marquises of the 
times of Louis Quinze. The pictorial quality of his art sug- 
gests now the silken shimmer of a Watteau, now the tender 
pastel of a Greuze, and again the court pastoral of a Francois 
Boucher. He experimented in old French forms—rondeaus, 
rondels, ballades and villanelles—and made these gracile 
measures native to English speech. He penned idylls like 
“Good-Night, Babette!” that suffused with a pensive charm, 
a haunting tenderness the memory of a past bygone and irre- 
coverable. A Gallic grace and sprightliness, due to his French 
extraction, contributed with an English reserve and earnest- 
ness to give these poems their distinctive quality. The result 
is a vintage of choice bouquet that vies somewhat with the 
Falernian of his illustrious predecessor. Like him he dedi- 
cated his songs virginibus puerisque: 
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O English Girl, divine, demure 
To you I sing. 


and for an exegi monumentum he has written: 
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In after days when grasses high 
O’er top the stone where I shall lie. 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claims to honored dust, 
I shall not question or reply. 

* * * * 
But yet, now living, fain were I 
That some one there should testify. 
Saying—‘“He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 
Will none? Then let my memory die 

In after days! 


Mr. Dobson is a past master in the literary lore and to- 
pography of eighteenth-century London. He has written biog- 
raphies of its distinguished worthies: Steele, Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, Richardson, Hogarth. He is, like Leigh Hunt, a delight- 
ful cicerone who gossips endlessly about the Town and its 
historic associations. He loves to visit the places where 
dwelled its celebrities, to note the changes in and about Char- 
ing Cross, Leicester Square, Fleet Street, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. He re-creates its pleasure resorts: Ranelagh, 
Kensington and Old Vauxall Gardens. He sketches in minia- 
ture the figures who played minor réles in that dramatic 
period. His curiosity is unfailing, and extends to the merest 
minutiz that concern them. The particularity of his method 
he is at pains to describe for us: 


For detail, detail, most I care 

(Ce superflu, si nécessaire!) ; 

I cultivate a private bent 

For episode, for incident: 

I take a page of Some One’s Life— 
His quarrel with his friend; his wife; 
His good or evil hap at Court; 

His habit as he lived; his sport; 
The books he read, the trees he planted 
The dinners that he ate—or wanted: 
As much in short, as one may hope 
To cover with a microscope. 


Anyone who has read the many volumes of his literary 
vignettes will recognize the exquisite justness of this charac- 
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terization. His personalia embrace Dr. Johnson in his garret 
at Gough Square; Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill; Pope 
and Matty Blount; Steele and Prue; Goldsmith, The Jessamy 
Bride and Little Comedy, Swift and Stella; Prior’s “Peggy” 
and “Kitty;” Garrick, Peg Woffington and Mrs. Clive; the 
learned Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Delany; Lady Mary Coke, and 
Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Among these he moves as a contemporary with an inti- 
macy of reference and allusion that make them living, breath- 
ing personages. He is perhaps most original when he silhou- 
ettes some minor character—“Little Roubillac;” Jonas 
Hanway; the bookseller Dodsley, or Newberry; William 
Heberden, the physician—who figured in the entourage of 
these great lights of literature. If selection were not in- 
vidious, one might instance the papers: “Bewick’s Tailpieces,” 
and “In Cowper’s Arbor” as supreme examples of his en- 
gaging quality. 

The excellence of Mr. Dobson’s work is such as to chal- 
lenge comparison with that of acknowledged masterpieces. 
His monograph on William Hogarth, for instance, is no whit 
inferior to Lamb’s and Hazlitt’s essay on that painter-historian, 
and his sketch of Steele is more authentic than Thackeray’s or 
Macaulay’s. It is his amazing knowledge of customs and man- 
ners, of setting and accessories that accounts for the verve and 
gusto of his critiques on Hogarth’s pictures. His apercu of 
the London of the time in the opening chapter is a triumph 
of sympathetic realization. He interprets cursorily every de- 
tail of “Marriage-d-la-mode,” or “A Rake’s Progress,” and he 
recognizes every motley figure in “The March to Finchley.” 
His delineation of the special genius of the artist cannot 
be bettered: “To take some social blot, some fashionable 
vice, and hold it up sternly to ‘hard hearts;’ to imagine it 
vividly and dramatically, and body it forth with all the re- 
sources of unshrinking realism; to tear away its trappings of 
convention and prescription, to probe it to the quick, and lay 
bare all its secret shameful workings to their inevitable end; 
to play upon it with inexhaustible invention, with the keenest 
and happiest humor; to decorate it with the utmost prodigality 
of fanciful accessory and allusive suggestion; to be conscious 
at his gravest how the grotesque in life elbows the terrible, 
and the strange grating laugh of Mephistopheles is heard 
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through the sorriest story—those were his gifts, and this is 
his vocation—a vocation in which he has never been rivaled.” 

His reconstruction of the London of the Tatler in his 
memoir of Steele, is a feat that recalls the best efforts of Leigh 
Hunt and Thackeray. This charming passage is reproduced 
in his mellow anthology, A Bookman’s Budget: “We see the 
theatre with Betterton and Bracegirdle on the stage, or ‘that 
romp’ Mrs. Bicknell dancing; we see the side-box bowing ‘from 
its inmost rows’ at the advent of the radiant ‘Cynthia of the 
minute;’ we hear the shrill cries of the orange wenches, or 
admire at the pert footmen keeping guard over their mis- 
tresses’ bouquets. We see the church with its high pews, and 
its hourglass by the pulpit; we hear, above the rustle of fans, 
and the coughing of the open-breasted beaux, the sonorous 
perieds of Burnet or Atterbury; we scent the fragrance of 
Bergamot and Lavender and Hungary-water. We follow the 
gilded chariots moving slowly round the Ring in Hyde Park, 
where the lackeys play chuck-farthing at the gates; we take 
the air in the Mall with the Bucks and Pretty Fellows; we 
trudge after the fine lady, bound, in her glass chair, upon her 
interminable ‘how-dees.’ We smile at the showy young Tem- 
plars lounging at Squire’s or Serle’s in their brocaded ‘night- 
gowns’ and strawberry sashes; we listen to the politicians at 
White’s or the Cocoa-Tree; we accompany with the cits at 
Batson’s and the Jews and stock-brokers at Jonathan’s. We 
cheapen our Pekoe or Bohea at Motteux’s China Warehouse; 
we fill our boxes with musty or ‘right Spanish’ at Charles 
Lillie’s in Beaufort Buildings; we choose a dragon-cane, or a 
jambee at Mather’s toyshop in Fleet Street. We ask at Lin- 
tott’s or Tonson’s for Swift in Verse and Prose, we call for 
the latest Tatler at Morphew’s by Stationer’s Hall. It is not 
true that Queen Anne is dead: we are living in her very reign: 
and the Victorian age with its steam and its socialism, its 
electric light and its local option has floated away from us like 
a dream.” 

And again for criticism which bears the cachet of the 
literary connoisseur, what can equal his arbitration of the 
respective claims of Steele and Addison? 

“Addison’s papers are faultless in their art, and in this 
way achieve an excellence beyond the reach of Steele’s quicker 
and more impulsive nature. But for words which the heart 
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finds when the head is seeking; for phrases glowing with the 
white heat of a generous emotion; for sentences which throb 
with manly pity or courageous indignation—we must turn to 
the essays of Steele.” 

The other full-lengths that he has executed are his por- 
traits of Horace Walpole, flaneur and virtuoso, and Fanny 
Burney, diarist and novelist. In one book only, Four French- 
women, has he strayed beyond England, and given us speak- 
ing likenesses of the heroines of the Revolution—Charlotte 
Corday, Madame Roland and the Princess de Lamballe. In a 
style that vibrates with the passion of his theme, and catches 
the very accent of his emotions, he limns these noble figures 
of womanly self-devotion in luminous relief against the “red 
fool-fury” of the Terror. Of Charlotte Corday he is the con- 
fessed apologist: 


Ah! judge her gently, who so grandly erred 
So singly smote, and so serenely fell. 

Where the wild Anarch’s hurrying drums are heard, 
The frenzy fires the finer souls as well. 


A fitting pendant to the essay on the Princess de Lamballe 
which recounts her fidelity unto death to the hapless Marie 
Antoinette, is the companion picture of the Abbé Edgeworth 
in his last volume just issued from the press. The account of 
this gallant Irishman’s loyalty to the cause of the royal family 
—to Princess Elizabeth and to Louis XVI., whom he attended 
as chaplain at the guillotine, revives the memory of one “who 
belongs to the uncanonized Saints of self-sacrifice—the un- 
cenotaphed Martyrs to duty.” It is pleasant to know that this 
generous tribute was the last labor that engaged Mr. Dobson’s 
pen. Now he, too, is gone, and as the chronicler of a pictur- 
esque era he leaves no successor. 


Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 

















THICKER THAN WATER. 


BY CATALINA PAEZ. 
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S Annette pushed open the outer door of the 
Church of St. Benedict the Moor, a driving gust 
of rain assailed her. Hastily drawing up her 
black satin skirt in her carefully gloved hand, she 
stepped back into the vestibule, which already 
harbored a goodly number of St. Benedict’s dusky congrega- 
tion. Annette withdrew as far as possible into the corner 
near the font of holy water. There she was accosted by fat, 
kindly Mrs. Williamson, her neighbor. 

“I reckon ma umbrella’s plainty big enough for two, Mis’ 
Millet, and I see you ain’t got none. I suttin’ly would be 
pleased to have you come home with me.” 

Her broad black face beamed with friendliness, but An- 
nette shook her head. 

“You’re very kin’, Mrs. Williamson,” her musical cadenced 
speech and rising inflections denoted her West Indian origin, 
“you’re very kin’. But my husban’ will be comin’ for me, I 
feel sure.” 

She knew in her heart that her Jules would not be free to 
leave his elevator for an hour yet. 

“But I jes’ can’t bring mysel’ to associate with those South- 
erners,” she mused, as she watched fat Mrs. Williamson 
waddle out of the door. “I jes’ can’t. Though I am afrai’ its 
uncharitable and unchristian. Jes’ as unchristian as the way 
I feel to my sister. But I can’t help that either! May the 
saints forgive me!” 

Little by little the group in the vestibule left its shelter 
for the protection of some neighborly umbrella, or else boldly 
hazarded Sunday finery to the dangers of the downpour. 
At the last there was left only Annette, reluctant to accept of 
proffered hospitality, and still more reluctant to imperil her 
black satin and white kid; and, crouching in the furthermost 
corner, a tiny girl with the straight nose, limpid eyes, and old- 
ivory tinted skin of the youthful octoroon. Annette’s own was 
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only a tone darker, but she noted the distinction, and the 
child thereby gained caste in her eyes. 

Surely, it was no fear for her apparel that kept the girl 
thus lingering away from the storm. For summer shower 
could run no color from her faded calico garment, nor shrink 
that which was already shrunken to the uttermost; neither 
could the wreath of field flowers nor the limp headgear which 
it purported to adorn, become more drooping and bedraggled 
than already they were. Annette’s critical glance traveled 
from the child’s withered daisies to her rusty broken shoes. 
She felt no need of further explanation. 

“Poor lil’ thing!” she murmured. “She isn’t afrai’ of 
hurtin’ her clothes, but hersel’. She’d be drenched through in 
a minute! Those shiftless Southerners!” 

And just at that moment the child spoke. In her voice 
there trilled, as in Annette’s, the mellow cadences and rising 
inflections of the West Indies. 

“Do you think there is goin’ to be a hurricane?” 

Her limpid eyes held a dawning terror, and she sidled over 
toward Annette with the mute appeal of the frightened young 
thing seeking protection from an elder of its kind. The mother 
instinct in Annette roused at once to the call; and added to 
this there thrilled within her another great instinct almost as 
dominating—that of tribal kinship. The child was of her 
race, and of her breed. She drew the pathetic little figure to 
her, and patted the wee brown hand reassuringly. 

“Don’t you be afrai’! They don’ have hurricanes out here, 
lak in the West Indies.” 

The child beamed up at her joyously. 

“You from there, too?” she cried. “How n—i—ice! I was 
born in S’n’Kitts! You from S’n’Kitts?” 

“No,” responded Annette, a ruminative light coming into 
her soft eyes, “though I bean there. I’m born een Hayii. 
My husban’ he’s from Martinique. He ought to be here soon, 
now. Unless the rain laits up he'll be comin’ for me, with an 
umbrella as soon as the other elevafor man relieves heem.” 

“Nobody will come for me,” whimpered the child. 

“Why, where’s your mother?” queried Annette sharply. 
To her well ordered mind such maternal delinquencies were 
worthy only of “those Southerners”—those benighted sons and 
daughters of Virginia and Alabama, whom Annette from the 
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height of superior West Indian culture, so uncompromisingly 
despised. 

“She’s—she’s—I’m not quite sure where she is.” 

To Annette the words conveyed only the possibility of 
some temporary maternal absence—a neighborly visit or such 
like. To Ivy May they meant a terrifying uncertainty, a re- 
volting vision of a corpulent, disheveled figure, flourishing in 
one hand a pack of cards, and in the other an empty gin bottle, 
from which an hour since the child had fled to the gentle pro- 
tection of Mother Church. Ivy shivered at the memory. An- 
nette’s kindly mother heart was touched. 

“You're col’,” she said gently. “You must be hungry, too. 
I know I am with this waitin’. Who’s a’ goin’ to get your 
dinner eef your mother’s not home?” 

“Nobody,” murmured Ivy May. “I jes’ was a’ goin’ to eat 
bread and molasses.” 

“Bread and molasses is no proper food for a chil’,” hotly 
ejaculated Annette. “Even if you could get decent molasses 
in this countree! Which you can’t. You come home with me, 
chil’, and I will give you a good West Eendian broth which 
will make you stop shiverin’ in no time. Come, the rain is 
over.” 

They walked to the elevated station in Fifty-third Street, 
and there took a train to Harlem—where Annette conducted 
the child toward a modern and finely built apartment house. 

“My!” breathed Ivy May rapturously. “You live here? 
But then I might a known eet/ They do say all the fines’ 
color’ people in New York live in Hundred Thirty-seex Stree’.” 

Annette plumed herself a little at the frank compliment. 

“I was brought up respectable, and I’ve got to live re- 
spectable,” she confided as they shot up in the elevator. “I 
couldn’t stan’ a tenement swarmin’ with those dirty South- 
erners! Though the rent here is somethin’ dreadful! But I’ve 
three lodgers, and that helps some. The young man who has 
the fron’ parlor comes from S’n’Kitts. His father’s health 
inspector of the port. A color’ man certainly does have a 
chance in the West Eendies.” 

She let herself in with her latch key, and ushered Ivy 
May into her cozy living-room. A modern rug, whose brilliant 
coloring delighted Ivy May’s warm tropical sense, covered the 
floor; and gayly flowered chintz hung at the windows, arrayed 
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the sofa pillows, and draped itself about the oak extension 
table. There were a few inexpensive oak chairs, a little oak 
sideboard, and, contrasting strangely with these, a great high- 
boy and long davenport of deep and richly carved mahogany. 

“A dealer once offer’ me a hundre’ dollar’ for those 
pieces,” Annette proudly confided to Ivy May, “but I tol’ heem 
they’re not for sale. I brought them from home,” she mur- 
mured, lovingly stroking the arm of the davenport. “No! So 
long as my Jules can run an elevator, and I can get enough 
fine laundry work to do, we'll get along without those hundre’ 
dollar’.” 

Ivy May gasped a little. 

“You don’ look lak you could be a washer-woman,” she 
commented, her admiring gaze fastened upon the black satin 
raiment which Annette was exchanging for a trim print house 
dress. 

At Ivy May’s words she drew herself up to the full. 

“I’m not a washer-woman,” she asserted proudly. “I don’ 
do none of that common laundry work. I’m a blanchisseuse 
de fin!” 

“Oh!” said Ivy May, uncomprehending but impressed. 

“I’ve done up laces and fine embroideries for Mrs. Vander- 
bilt,” boasted Annette, “though she didn’t know it was me that 
done them. When the cleaners get a special job they’re afrai’ 
to try, they send it to me. Though I’ve got so many private 
customers now, I shan’t be able to take any more of that work. 
If only I could get help that was help! But there is only one 
other woman I know in New Yor’, can handle fine white 
goods the way I can. And she—” Annette’s face lowered and 
she clenched her hands passionately. “Oh, what’s the use of 
my makin’ mysel’ angry anyway! She isn’t fit to be spoken of.” 

“Who is she?” murmured Ivy May, frightened at this out- 
burst. 

“My sister,” said Annette. Then after a pause, “I don’t 
have anythin’ to do with her. I haven’t seen her in seven 
years. I conseeder her a deesgrace. My family held their 
heads high in Hayti. My father and both my grandfathers 
were Frenchmen, and they all married their women legal. I 
never thought I would have to do laundry work for a livin’! 
But I’ve often been glad the nuns taught me to clear starch 
and flute. They taught my sister, too, and she could earn a 
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respectable livin’ and be respectable, too, if she wan’ed to. 
But she don’ wan’. She’d rather go ’roun’ fortune tellin’.” 

Ivy May’s little olive face twitched suddenly. 

“Ees fortune tellin’ so very bad?” Her tone sounded 
almost appealing. 

“Eet’s the devil’ work,” returned Annette grimly. 

Ivy May shrank back as though she had been struck. 

“Come chil’,” said Annette. “This is useless talk, and I 
must be gettin’ dinner. Jules will soon be here.” 

For a rapturous half hour thereafter Ivy May, de- 
lightedly sliced onions and green peppers, and with nimble 
fingers helped poke slim, spiced lardings of salt pork into beef 
for the ragout. 

“You certainlee are clever with your hands, chil’,” com- 
mented Annette approvingly. “It wouldn’t surprise me in the 
leas’ if you could learn clear starchin’. Would you lak to try?” 

“Oh,” cried Ivy May. “Oh, if you only would lait me! It 
certainlee is lonesome vacation time. I won’t play with the 
color’ children here. They’re rough—not lak een the West 
Eendies! An’ the white children won’ play with me.” 

“Haven’ you got nobody home,” queried Annette sym- 
pathetically, “except your mother? Where’s your father? Is 
he a white man?” she added with sudden suspicion. 

“Maybe you call heem a white man,” responded Ivy May. 
“In S’n’Kitts, we jes’ call heem a Portugee. Only now we don’ 
call heem nothin’. He’s dead.” 

Ivy May’s limpid eyes filled and flooded. 

“My father’s dead,” said Annette softly, “and so’s my 
mother. I’ve got nobody in the worl’, exceptin’ my Jules.” 

“And your sister,” corrected Ivy May. 

“I’ve no sister,” cried Annette fiercely. “The one I did 
have is dead to me. I wouldn’ breathe the same air with her, 
nor anyone belongin’ to her. I wouldn’ give them a bite nor 
a crumb if they were starvin’.” 

For a while they sliced and stirred in silence. The arrival 
of Jules, his elevator uniform replaced by staid Sunday black 
and immaculate collar and shirt-front, sent the dinner on to 
the table in short order. Ivy May’s soft eyes grew round and 
rounder, as one savory mess after another was dished up and 
served. 

“It’s only on Sunday we have both fish and meat,” ex- 
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plained Annette half apologetically, as she heaped Ivy May’s 
plate with that standard West Indian delicacy, salt cod-fish 
smothered in onions, tomatoes and olive oil. And after that 
came the ragout, in all the glory of its spiced lardings, and 
surrounded by chopped vegetables and mounds of rice, each 
grain gleaming and distinct. And then, joy of joys, the salad! 
A true West Indian salad, thoroughly infused with garlic and 
green pepper. 

Ivy May crunched the last delicious clove of garlic and 
soaked up what little oil remained on her plate with a piece of 
bread. Then she closed her eyes and leaned back in her 
chair, replete and ecstatic. 

“My,” she breathed, “but that was better than bread and 
molasses!” 

And before she knew it, she was fast asleep. 

Early the next morning before Annette had even finished 
sorting Mrs. Van Elton’s lace petticoats and hand embroidered 
blouses, Ivy May appeared, ready for her first lesson in clear 
starching. And all that day she hovered about the washtubs 
and boiler, hanging upon Annette’s instructions as gems of 
wisdom. 

“It’s all in the wrinsin’,” explained Annette, carefully sop- 
ping up and down in clear water an exquisite bit of Mrs. Van 
Elton’s Paris finery. “You never can hope to have them any 
kin’ of color at all, if you don’ wrinse them plainty. ‘Seven 
times is none too much,’ Sister Marie-Rosalie used to tell us.” 

So all that day, and during many days thereafter, Ivy May 
sopped fine linen in seven clear waters. And as days went by, 
Annette grew to depend more and more upon the nimble 
fingers of her young assistant, and to listen with even greater 
delight to the little shrill cadences which made a music echo- 
ing of home in Annette’s erstwhile silent kitchen. While every 
hour spent in that busy kitchen was one of untold happiness 
to the lonely child. And between the tiny ex-patriot and the 
grown up one, there grew a bond that was firmer and stronger 
than any of the fine linen tapes that fastened Mrs. Van Elton’s 
dainty lingerie. 

“Eet certainlee is a comfort to know I have some wan I 
can depend on for help; somebody that won’t tear the laces 
and yellow the linen, and ruin things generally,” Annette 
would often say. “If you were only a little older chil’, we 
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could start that li’l business I have dreamed about so many 
years! A nice li’l store with a sign, and a counter, and the 
ironin’ all out of sight in behin’. But one person can’t do it 
alone, an’ you’ve got to go back to school in the fall.” 

“Couldn’ you get your sister—” began Ivy May. But her 
query broke in the middle, so fiercely did Annette turn on her. 

“Didn’ I tell you I don’ have anythin’ to do with my 
sister?” she cried. “I don’ wan’ anything to do with her. I 
wouldn’ have her help me if she cared to! But she don’ care 
to. She’d rather jes’ go roun’ fortune-tellin’.” 

Ivy May’s little brown fingers trembled under the blouse 
she was wrinsing. 

“Maybe,” she said softly, “maybe she don’ know no better! 
Maybe she don’ think fortune-tellin’ is so awful bad. Maybe 
if you tol’ her, and explain’ to her ...! Perhaps, she don’ 
understan’ so many things lak you do.” 

The eyes she raised to Annette were soft with appeal; but 
the woman’s proud heart was not to be touched. 

“I don’ wan’ to hear anythin’ more about her.” 


Her tone was so decided that Ivy May made no further 
effort at conciliation. 


The following morning the child did not appear. 

“Perhaps her mother needs her,” mused Annette. “It’s 
funny she didn’ send me wor’.” 

The next day passed; still Ivy May came not. The third 
morning of absence found Annette torn with anxiety. 

“Somethin’ must have happen’ to her,” she murmured. , 
“Perhaps she is sick.” 

She searched for the address Ivy May had given her, and 
at once set out to find it. Her quest brought her to a colored 
tenement of the poorest kind. 

“Do you know a chil’ name’ Ivy May?” she asked of a little 
pickaninny at the street door. Only then she remembered that 
it had never occurred to her to inquire Ivy May’s other name. 

“Yes,” asserted the baby. “She live on the top floh back. 
She is sick,” he added. “You bettah look out! It might: be 
ketchin’.” 

With a new fear clutching at her heart, Annette mounted 
the rickety stairs. Knocking at the top floor rear brought no 
response, so she tried the door. It yielded to her touch, and 
she entered the room. 
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It was bare, disorderly, dirty. In a corner on an untidy 
bed, lay Ivy May, her eyes closed, her little thin cheeks thinner 
if possible than ever. Annette went up to her, and took her 
hand. It was hot and dry. 

“Tell me what’s wrong with you, honey,” she pleaded. 

Ivy May opened her eyes and smiled wanly. 

“I don’ know exac’ly,” she whispered, “but I think I did 
catch col’ in the rain las’ week.” 

“And what were you doin’ out in the rain,” demanded 
Annette. “Didn’ I tell you not to go runnin’ roun’ in storms 
in those thin clothes you wear? What were you doin’?” 

“I was lookin’ for some wan.” 

“Who?” Annette’s tone was gentle but insistent. 

The child’s purple veined eyelids wearily fluttered down 
and her little breast heaved. 

“My mother,” she sighed. 

Annette’s indignation flared out. 

“What kin’ of a mother you got anyway?” she exclaimed 
excitedly. “I guess she must be jes’ about as bad as those...” 

Ivy May’s little brown fingers pressed down upon An- 
nette’s in weak protest. 

“She’s my mother,” she whispered. 

And, Annette silenced by the gentle reproof, ceased her 
tirade. 

For several minutes Ivy May lay quite still, but her little 
face was twitching as though under the workings of strong 
emotion. She seemed to be nerving herself for something. 
She pulled herself up on the pillows, her little breast heaved, 
and one hand caught at the neck of the ragged nightgown. 
Then she opened her eyes and looked straight into An- 
nette’s. 

“There is somethin’,” she said, “I got tell you. I should 
have tol’ you before, only I . . . I couldn,’ I was afrai’ you 
would not lait me come no more. My mother—my mother— 
she goes ’roun’ fortune-tellin’.” 

Then spent with a tremendous moral effort of her reve- 
lation, Ivy May sank back wearily upon the pillows. Annette 
stooped over her gently, and smoothed back the straggling 
kinky hair. 

“Poor lil’ girl,” she murmured. “Poor lil’ girl.” 

Ivy May opened her eyes in startled surprise. 
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“Why you don’ seem to mind!” she cried, “lak you did 
about your sister .. .” 

“What’s your mother got do with my sister?” answered 
Annette. 

The door opened, and framed in its embrasure stood a 
corpulent, disheveled figure. 

“I’ve got the med’ceen, honey,” she cried. “The doctor 
at the dispens’ry said, . . .” 

Her words trailed off into a half articulate exclamation, 
her relaxing fingers dropped the bottle which rolled unheeded 
to the floor, and she huddled limply against the door, staring, 
staring at the woman who bent over her daughter. And An- 
nette, suddenly straightening up at the sound of that voice, 
stared back. Then almost simultaneously each woman ut- 
tered one word: 

“You?” 

Annette was the first to recover her self-possession. She 
gathered her skirts into one hand, and picked up her purse 
with the other. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess I better be goin’. I didn’ know 
what I was coming info, or I certainlee never should have 
come. I didn’ know, . . .” she cast a withering glance at Ivy 
May’s weak terrified little figure on the bed—“I didn’ know I 
had been nursin’ a viper in my breas’.” 

Her next words caused her a tremendous effort, something 
within her protested wildly against her saying them, but, 
nevertheless, say them she did. 

“You don’ need come no more, Ivy May.” 

The child in her fright and exhaustion made no reply, but 
the slouching figure at the door straightened itself with a swift 
reminiscence of dignity, and she faced upon Annette with the 
resoluteness, thinly masking terror, of the mother bear making 
her last stand in defence of her peril-threatened cub. 

“The chil’ ain’ done no harm to you. She ain’ ever done 
no harm to nobody. I know / ain’ much good, and I don’t 
suppose I ever will be now. I’ve los’ all my chances. But 
the chil’ ain’ never had a chance, till you took her up. Now 
if you throw her over, she’ll never have another. She wan’s 
to grow up respectable, and I can’ do nothin’ to help her. I’ve 
slid too far down. Don’ force her after me. She ain’ never 
done you no harm.” 
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She cowered before Annette in almost brute appeal. Then 
she straightened herself, again with that ghostly remnant of 
dignity. 

“After all’s said and done, Ivy May’s got jes’ about as much 
of old grandfather Marceau’s blood as you have, Annette. An’ 
she’s got somethin’ else which he had, and you haven’,—and 
never did have. And that’s Christian charity.” 

Annette’s eyes traveled from her sister to the limp little 
form on the bed. Silhouetted against the pillow, the wan 
brown face took on a sharp resemblance to the clean cut pro- 
file of “old grandfather Marceau” that melted into a still 
stronger likeness to his daughter—Annette’s mother. Her 
heart fluttered wildly; she felt choked, weakened, over- 
wrought. 

She looked back at her sister once more. The woman was 
fat, gross, blear-eyed, but that ghostly mantle of the Marceau 
dignity still draped itself about her. 

From the rooms across the hall there suddenly issued the 
sound of voices in altercation, followed by the noise of com- 
bat. Annette shivered, and almost automatically she reached 
a protecting hand out over Ivy May. 

“Those dreadful Southerners!” she ejaculated. 

The noise next door grew louder and more ribald. An- 
nette shivered again. 

“A child of the Marceaus in the midst of that!” she mur- 
mured. 

Then she rose hastily, and picked up her pocketbook. 

“I’m goin’,” she said, “to get a taxicab. And "’m goin’ to 
take Ivy May over to my house. And—and—” just for a 
moment longer she hesitated. “I guess you better come along, 
too, Marguerite. I never did believe in family separations.” 

As she took her way down the stairs, Annette paused for 
a second with a half smile. “It looks,” she murmured “lak as 
tho’ I'd be able to start that lil’ laundry business after all.” 
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SUPERNATURAL MYSTICISM. By Benedict Williamson. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75 net. 

This book is introduced by Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster, and it has in addition, “A Foreword on the Call to 
Contemplation,” by the Lord Bishop of Plymouth. The twenty- 
seven chapters of the volume contain a series of discourses de- 
livered by Father Benedict Williamson, a distinguished English 
convert who was a chaplain during the War, to the enclosed nuns 
of the Convent at Tyburne, who spend their lives in prayer and 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament on that spot consecrated 
by the blood of the English martyrs. 

Among the many and constantly increasing number of books 
dealing with mysticism that have appeared of late, this volume 
will probably prove to have a particular appeal to lay people 
because of the clarity of the language, the simplicity of the de- 
scriptions of the mystic way, and because of the fact that the tone 
and spirit of the book will enhance the devotional life of its 
readers, even though they may not be able to live and practise the 
life of contemplation. Not the least remarkable feature of Father 
Williamson’s book are the experiences he relates showing the 
efficacy of prayer. 

Supernatural Mysticism may not appeal very strongly to 
students of the subject, to those who seek to explore the philo- 
sophical concepts or trace the historical development of different 
schools, but as a book which enables the average Christian way- 
faring man, or those who are not as yet members of the Catholic 
fold, to grasp some idea of the reality and practicability of the life 
of prayer, Father Williamson’s volume deserves, and will probably 
attain, wide circulation throughout the English-speaking world. 

As Cardinal Bourne says in his introduction: “There are at 
the present day so many souls, not only among those consecrated 
to God in the priesthood and in the cloister, but among men and 
women in every rank and position in the world who need only a 
little encouragement in order to unite themselves more com- 
pletely to Our Lord. By such union not only would their own 
sanctification be rapidly promoted, but their influence for good 
upon their own immediate world would also be enormously in- 
creased.” For such persons Supernatural Mysticism will rank 
high among books that really help. 
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THE MORALITY OF THE STRIKE. By Rev. Donald Alexander 
McLean, M.A., S.T.L. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Father McLean in this book gives the most complete account 

of the morality of the strike published in English. The morality 

of a strike in itself, in its object and in the means employed, the 
morality of the sympathetic and the general strike, and the moral- 
ity of State action to prevent strikes are each given a chapter. 

The timeliness of the book in these days of “open shop” drives 

and Kansas laws is beyond question. The particularly strong 

portions of the book are the chapters on the morality of the 
strike in itself, in its objects and means, and the morality of 

State action. 

Doctor Ryan, in a preface, gives three reasons for the timeli- 
ness of the volume. The first is that ordinarily the morality of 
strikes is not considered and, therefore, too many of them occur, 
and when they do take place, fail in their best results. The second 
reason is the conviction that strikes are unjust and should be 
prohibited. The third reason is that the book goes more com- 
pletely into the subject than any other book in English, and does 
so on the basis of the new facts in industrial life. Side lights and 
direct statements are numerous on the contentions of those doing 
publicity work for the “open shop” drive, the Kansas law, etc. 
The sources of its merit are to be found in the knowledge the 
author possesses of what our industrial system is and what are 
the rules of justice. It gives a course in the ethics of strikes and, 
while some of its statements will be hard doctrine to many people, 
a closer knowledge of the facts, and a realization that there are 
such things as rules of justice for industry, business and labor 
unions will make the conclusions of Father McLean if not more 
palatable, at least more convincing. 


PAUL VERLAINE. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $5.00. 

It is gratifying that the twenty-fifth year after the death of 
Paul Verlaine should be commemorated by a book at once so 
readable and so scholarly as the present volume. During the last 
two decades of his life, and even long after his death, Verlaine’s 
critics too often were biased—either detractors or charitable pane- 
gyrists. Since literary prejudices die hard, the perspective of 
time was necessary for an impartial appreciation such as Mr. 
Nicolson has contributed. 

The first English critic to undertake a life of Verlaine, Mr. 
Nicolson has made his penetrating biography broadly interpre- 
tative, showing incidents and creative work in relation to their 
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causes. Accordingly, capricious as was the vagabond poet’s 
stormy career, the reconstructed story unfolds with fascinating 
vividness. It is, moreover, logical enough. In view of Verlaine’s 
environment and his complete lack of will, his life was inevitably 
an almost continuous tragedy. For without the will to resist 
alcohol and the temptations of the flesh, what does genius avail? 
Strangely enough, knowing his impulsiveness and his childlike 
dependence, the poet long sought in vain from without that 
authority which he could not evolve from his own will. After 
every fresh disaster he would yearn for a moral support. He 
cheerfully accepted the discipline of prison or hospital, and even- 
tually the most salutary of all—the discipline of the Church. 
Verlaine’s early Parnassian attempts to “carve in marble 
and bronze” were unsuited to his impressionable temperament. 
It is as symbolist, as a delicately-attuned musician of the soul, 
that the poet of Sagesse will endure. Although he initiated much 
that is essential in contemporary French poetry, yet neither his 
genius nor his creed can readily be defined. Says Mr. Nicholson: 
“He was above all personal, and for this reason he stands, to some 
extent, in an isolated position. His influence is all-pervading 
rather than concentrated. He left behind him an atmosphere 
rather than a doctrine. He is universal rather than particular.” 


MAN AND HIS PAST. By O. G. S. Crawford. New York: Oxford 

University Press. $4.85. 

The title of this book, which ‘would indicate that it is a 
manual of Prehistoric Archeology, is somewhat misleading, since 
it is in fact partly a plea for the better recognition of the impor- 
tance, both scientific and national, of anthropology and partly a 
description of some of the recent methods employed in field work, 
methods largely based on those of a pioneer in this matter, the 
late General Pitts-Rivers. 

It is a little difficult to form an opinion as to the kind of 
clientele to which this book is expected to appeal. If it be in- 
tended for the unscientific general reader, we must confess that 
we feel some doubts as to whether it is likely to make any great 
appeal to him, though there can be no doubt as to the valuable 
information which he would derive from its perusal. To the 
professed anthropologist the defence of his subject must appear 
a mere preaching to the converted, who likewise, if he is not, 
ought to be familiar with the methods described in the latter part 
of the book. These are quite sound and the descriptions given 
may well be commended to the young anthropologist, though, as 
in other subjects, he can learn more in a couple of days in the 
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field with an experienced worker than by a year’s study of the 
most excellent books. We perfectly agree with the author as to 
the many futilities of history as commonly taught, amongst which 
stands preéminent the trivial and inaccurate information given 
as to almost everything which occurred in England before the 
Norman Invasion and still more before the coming of Julius 
Czsar. But the careful anthropologist should abstain from mis- 
leading the historian and the student by fairy tales as to the 
origin of man, such, for example, as are to be found in the early 
chapters of this book. If set down as surmise, such statements 
may do no harm, but to talk of our “far-sighted ancestor” in the 
Tertiary Period and describe his doings as in the following pas- 
sage, is simply to mislead the innocent and ignorant reader: 


He did not, like so many, spoil his chances by giving way to 
fear on every possible occasion, he did not run away from 
danger on principle, and so have to adapt his limbs for swift 
flight; nor yet did he yield to the temptation to clothe himself in 
protective armor. Nor did he cut himself off from the world by 
adopting nocturnal habits. On the other hand, he was not pos- 
sessed by a devil of pugnacity; he preferred vegetarianism to the 
horrors of carnivorous diet. Moderate in all things, he led a life 
of meditative aloofness in the forest, waiting for something to 
turn up. His patience was rewarded; what turned up was not 
any kind of external goods, but the key to all such—an intel- 
ligent mind. 


When we reflect that no one knows, however much he may 
surmise, whether man had an ancestor in Tertiary times and, 
consequently, cannot have any sort of idea of what he or his ways 
may have been like, it is not too much to say that greater scien- 
tific nonsense than this never was put on paper. 


A COMMENTARY ON CANON LAW. By Rev. Charles Augustine, 
O.S.B. Vol. VII. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 
The seventh volume of Father Augustine’s commentary on 

the new code of canon law deals with Ecclesiastical Procedure. 
It embraces canons 1552-2194 of Book IV. Part I. treats of Trials, 
discussing in brief the ordinary tribunals of the first and second 
instance, the order of procedure, the judges and other officials, 
the rights of plaintiff and defendant, proofs, witnesses, contumacy, 
appeals, etc. Part II. treats of the processes of beatification and 
canonization. Part IIII. discusses peculiar modes of procedure 
in the removal or transfer of pastors, the suspension ex informata 
conscientia, etc. 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. By Charles 
Coppens, S.J. New and enlarged edition by Henry S. Spald- 
ing, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50 net. 

Father Coppens’ book, Moral Principles and Medical Practice, 
has been so well known for years that it is gratifying to have it 
presented in a new and enlarged edition. The first nine chapters 
of the book have been left unchanged, for after all ethics do not 
change, and as the authors well say: “What was true of the ethics 
of craniotomy or abortion twenty years ago, when this book first 
came from the press, is true today.” What the editor has done 
is to add chapters applying moral principles to the new problems 
that have come up in medicine in recent years, treating such sub- 
jects as Euthanasia and Vasectomy, Sex Hygiene and Eugenics, 
and Birth Control. Those acquainted with the book in its original 
form may be assured that the added chapters are worthy of the 
conservative thoroughness of Dr. Coppen’s work. Father Spald- 
ing’s years as dean of a medical school, has given him a practical 
acquaintance with the medical details of these subjects that makes 
him well able to apply ethical principles to them. 

There are passages in the book which deserve to be known 
generally, although the volume is intended particularly for phy- 
sicians and medical students, for hospital superiors and nurses, 
for clergymen in their ministry and for professional men and 
women in a teaching capacity. The chapters on Euthanasia, Sex 
Hygiene and Eugenics and Birth Control will be of special interest 
and significance to all engaged, however slightly, in social work or 
interested in social problems. 


THE STORY BOOK OF THE FARM. By J. H. Fabre. Trans- 
lated by H. Texeiro de Maltos. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fabre, that “inimitable observer” as Darwin called him, is 
well known to all lovers of nature study, and the book under 
review is one which will give much pleasure to all such persons. 
It is especially fitted for intelligent boys and girls, particularly 
those who have any taste for gardening. It gives not only a great 
deal of information as to how such operations as grafting and 
layering are carried out, but explains why the operations are con- 
ducted as they are and can be conducted in no other way. We 
cannot imagine any better text-book for a teacher desirous of 
instructing his class in the biology of the fields and especially of 
the cultivated fields. It opens up a vast number of interesting 
and unsolved problems which might form the foundation of a 
great deal of profitable inquiry and discussion. 
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An interesting point which rises to the mind in connection 
with such common objects of cultivation as the pear, the potato, 
the cabbage or wheat, is the inquiry as to what first set men to 
the task of improving the wild stock and how did they imagine 
that anything edible could be raised from the apparently useless 
and hopeless natural plants. We are apt to think great things 
of our modern inventions, wireless electricity, the internal com- 
bustion engine, aéroplanes and the like. Yet if we seriously con- 
sider the matter, the forethought and ingenuity of agriculturalists 
of days gone by were in no way less than those of the modern 
inventors of whom we think so highly. 

The arrangement of the chapters of The Story Book of the 
Farm might well be rectified. It seems to us that the chemical 
preliminaries might first of all be treated and then the biological 
considerations built upon them. In this way a clearer view of 
the whole matter would be obtained. The lack of an index is 
also a great blot on a book like this, which is packed with facts. 
Nevertheless, it is an excellent elementary manual, and we can 
highly recommend it. 


POST-BIBLICAL HEBREW LITERATURE. Vol. I. An Anthol- 
ogy Text, Notes and Glossary; Vol. II. The Translation. By 

B. Harper, M.A., Ph.D. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 

Society of America. 

These two volumes by the erudite professor of Dropsie Col- 
lege serve as an introduction to the Jewish Classical series which 
the Jewish Publication Society has set out to issue. The work 
contains Hebrew selections of special literary merit and of peda- 
gogic value. At the head of the works published and translated, 
Dr. Harper places the wisdom of Ben Sira, the Ecclesiasticus of 
the Vulgate. The Hebrew original of this book is now recognized 
by all, although it was not included in the Jewish Bible at the 
time of Luther. The other portions of the Anthology are taken 
from the Mishna, the Babylonian Talmud, the Midrash, of his- 
torians, philosophers, etc. The language is largely taken from 
the Biblical Vocabulary of the Old Testament, as all the authors 
from whom selections have been made did not speak the Hebrew 
as their mother tongue. The Hebrew language, however, never 
ceased to be cultivated in spite of difficulties. Witness, therefore, 
new words and expressions introduced into the works of post- 
Biblical writers. The style is of necessity lacking in the flexibility 
of a living tongue, Biblical phrases are taken bodily from the 
sacred text, and thus a tone of artificiality is seen in the selections. 

The work will be of great importance to Biblical scholars and 
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to general readers who seldom have access to this kind of liter- 
ature. The glossary appended to the second volume consists of 
non-Biblical expressions that have been introduced into the 
Hebrew by the Jewish writers of the last two thousand years. 
The work does great credit to Dr. Harper’s scholarship. 


THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 

It would take a volume to point out the many inaccuracies 
that disfigure the pages of this bulky book on the Age of the 
Reformation. The writer gives us a formidable bibliography of 
some sixty-seven pages, but certainly gives no evidence whatever 
of having profited by the writings of the Catholic scholars he 
quotes, such as Pastor, Janssen, Denifle, Grisar, Gasquet, Fouque- 
ray, Brou, etc. 

The apostate, Sarpi, is his authority for the Council of Trent, 
the bigot, Lea, furnishes him his data upon the Inquisition and the 
celibacy of the clergy, and the journalist, McCabe, provides his 
caricature of the Jesuits. If he had taken the pains to consult the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, which figures, we know not why, on his 
book list, he might have saved himself the trouble of repeating 
many a false statement of both fact and theory. Dr. Smith, in his 


preface, tells us that Dr. Guilday of the Catholic University read 
three of his chapters, the first, the fifth and the eighth. Certainly 
these chapters give no evidence of the Catholic critic. In his treat- 
ment of the Council of Trent and the Jesuits in Chapter VIII. he 
is more than usually unfair and inaccurate. No man can treat 
adequately of the Council of Trent without at least an accurate 
knowledge of the teachings of Catholicism. 


THE GROPING GIANT: REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. By William 

Adams Brown. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

So fast is history being made in Russia that most of the 
recent books on that counfry have been out of date by the time 
they were presented to the public. This is an exception. Here 
is a volume that is just as valuable today as when it was written, 
and will be just as valuable ten years from now. The author 
covered the vast extent of Russia in his experiences as a relief 
worker both during and after the War. He saw the rise of Lenine 
and Trotzky and witnessed their methods. His observations are 
based on the effect Bolshevism has had on the three major groups 
of Russians—the Bolsheviks themselves, the masses and the in- 
telligentsia. The transfer of autocracy from the hands of the 
Tsar to the control of the Soviet leaders did not lessen the horrors 
of that autocracy. Both the transfer and the subsequent attempts 
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at national adjustment affected each one of these major groups in 
a different way, but the general effect on the nation as a whole is 
that it forced it to live on its capital. Neither the peasant nor the 
intellectual nor the Bolshevik has planned for the future. Today 
famine stalks Russia as a consequent of this wasteful policy. 
The picture this book brings is the composite view of a 
nation content to live for the present day, and not beyond the 
present. Incident after incident make the high lights in this view 
only the more pronounced. It is a ghastly panorama, analyzed 
coolly by one who sees it from the viewpoint of an American 
democrat. The conclusions that Mr. Brown has drawn have all 
been justified by the events of the past six months in Russia. The 
Soviet does not work; the dreams of Marx completely neglected 
the element of human nature, just as the theory of the Tsars 
neglected it. Bolshevism has only etched deeper into the Russian 
national consciousness that destructive fatalism which was always 
the weakness of her people. It has, moreover, proved conclusively 
that class rule, whether by Tsar or communist leader, must in- 
evitably be tyranrv.us. The failure of Russia today is only one 
more justification of “the worthiness and adequacy of the ideal 
of free government, for which America at her best should stand.” 


THE SALVAGING OF CHRISTIANITY. The Probable Future of 
Mankind. By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

The world is in a distressing and deplorable condition, Mr. 
Wells thinks. It will continue to drift to utter ruin and destruc- 
tion, unless it can be educated to reform itself according to Mr. 
Wells’ programme. Such is the Alpha and Omega of this, his 
latest book in which he assumes the réle of prophet and toys, 
not with disturbing facts, but with pure futurity. As is his way, 
Mr. Wells has some good things to say, but he so wraps them up 
in the fantastic that they are hard to discover. He despises the 
present plan of the League of Nations, he abominates war and 
the patriotism that begets it, he calls the world stupid and advo- 
cates some educational reforms. In his opening paper, he re- 
views the present-day crisis of civilization, and prescribes the 
political reorganization of the world as a unity. To prove that 
such a collective will to reorganize is possible, he cites the propa- 
gation of Mohammedanism and Christianity, forgetting that the 
former required the sword, and the latter, supernatural help. 
The succeeding papers fill in the outline of his projected salvation 
of the world and his organization of a World State. To effect this, 
boundary lines must be effaced and patriotism quenched in an 
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all-pervading harmony. Such a brotherly union of the human 
family would be as feasible as the peaceful gathering of the feline 
family, tiger, jaguar, wild cat. 

Mr. Wells’ imagination soars when he describes the life of 
an ordinary citizen in this world state. The greatest blessing 
would seem to be that “probably he (the world citizen) will never 
know what a cold is or a headache.” Fundamental in this future 
state of beatitude, is a world-wide reform of education. We are 
to have syndicated schools, conducted, of course, by the world 
government, and syndicated lessons taught to every child, Euro- 
pean as well as African, the world over. We are to have a new 
Bible, new in a real, not metaphorical, sense, that will supplant 
our present Bible, and be better adapted to the needs of the world 
to come. Mr. Wells is, at times, quite humble in these essays, 
and while he is in some such mood, we would suggest that in 
meditating on the future of the world, he should think of Divine 
Providence, in his Biblical studies he should learn the meaning 
of Revelation and Inspiration, and in his observations on his fel- 
lowmen, he should notice the workings of grace and the super- 
natural life. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New Edition. By E. Wyatt-Davies, 

M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Into a space comparatively brief, the author of this book has 
contrived to compress an outline of the history of the beginnings, 
the growth and the development of the British Empire that is at 
once reliable and interesting. His third chapter refers to the 
- “ruined church of St. Martin outside Canterbury,” though in the 
preceding pages nothing was said about the introduction among 
the Britons of the Christian religion. That subject, though really 
somewhat obscure, deserved at least a paragraph. 

The importance of unity in the Christian Church as an ex- 
ample to the political and military leadership of that time is sug- 
gested rather than described. In effecting concert of action 
among the Germanic conquerors of Britain, the influence of the 
Christian Church was immense. 

Though the victory of the Picts at Nectansmere (685) pointed 
to ultimate Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon supremacy, the sig- 
nificance of that event is not emphasized. The intelligent student 
should be offered some explanation of the later subordination of 
the Celt, who at that very moment was forced to defend himself 
against the Norsemen. This unexpected assistance was the turn- 
ing point in English history. Norse interference established for 
centuries the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 
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The section describing the Norman conquest does not clearly 
set forth the ethnical character of Duke William’s army. That, 
to be sure, is not the fashion. If our recollection is not at fault, 
the victor at Senlac or Hastings commanded Normans, from the 
valley of the Seine, Celts, from Brittany, and from other parts of 
Gaul, French, as well as continental, adventurers. 

The author’s summary of the age-long Irish question is thus 
given in his account of Henry II.: “Henry’s interference, there- 
fore, only began the unhappy policy by which England would 
neither rule Ireland nor allow the Irish to work out their own 
system of government.” All later references to the relations be- 
tween the two nations are not less sympathetic. The term 
nations is here used in its ethnological sense. 

In the account of the Seven Years’ War and of the result of 
that conflict in North America, the assistance of Prussia and of 
Ireland in securing complete victory for Great Britain is not so 
clearly indicated as its importance appears to deserve. The text 
follows the usual narrative found in the school histories of the 
United States, but it is not the more valuable for being time- 
honored. The policy of William Pitt was so to depress the power 
of France that she could never again become a rival of England 
in commerce or in colonization. In its execution, the regiments 
of Ireland and Prussia were helpful. The Duc de Choiseul, 
destined to divide the Empire, had not yet become a portentous 
figure on the international landscape. 

This edition of an excellent text-book includes a sufficiently 
complete and very temperate narrative of the causes, as well as 
the progress, of the World War. Throughout the volume, indeed, 
all controversies, whether concerning religion or politics, are 
admirably presented. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE A. LEFROY, D.D. By 
H. H. Montgomery, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00. 

Dr. Montgomery has written a good biography of his friend, 
the late Anglican Bishop of Calcutta. Most of his material has 
been drawn from the letters of Dr. Lefroy to his family during his 
thirty-nine years’ stay in India. These letters reveal the troubles 
of an Anglican missionary in his all but futile endeavors to win 
over the Moslems and Hindus, and the difficulties of an Anglican 
Bishop in dealing with his clergy. As usual, with his confréres 
the good Bishop dared not teach too dogmatically when questions 
are proposed to him, for he realized the differing views of his 
fellow-Anglicans at home and abroad. 
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Yet we find him objecting strongly to Archbishop Benson’s 
utterances on Mohammedanism. The Archbishop declared “that 
a missionary to the Moslem would not succeed if he believed that 
Mohammedanism ministered to pride, to lust and to cruelty, that 
we must go to them (the Moslems) acknowledging that God had 
brought them a long way on the road to Him!” The Anglican 
mission to the Moslems of India was never very successful at the 
best, but it surely could not be furthered, as Dr. Lefroy clearly 
saw, by utterly ignoring the evil nature of its religious teaching. 


THE GOLDEN GOAT. By Paul Arene. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Arene has given us a pretty, wholesome, and charming 
story of the kind which no one can do better than a Frenchman 
when he so desires. It is the tale of a visitor on a holiday, who 
finds himself in the quaint town of Puget Maure, whose inhab- 
itants trace their descent to the Saracens and who cherish the 
tradition of a goat on whose bell and collar was inscribed in 
Saracenic characters the secret of a great treasure. The legend 
persisted, but never a sign of the mysterious treasure appeared. 
At last, among the effects of the recently deceased Mayor, M. 
Hannorat, are found some papers which explain the failure of 
many ardent seekers to find the treasure. 

The book is charmingly done and touched by playful humor 
and Gallic irony. The translation by Frances Wilson Huard is 
excellent. It is comforting to know that Americans are given 
access to French novels, and there are many. of them, which are 
not a source of offence, virginibus puerisque, and are as fresh and 
fragrant as a breeze across the daisied fields of May. 


WILL-POWER AND WORK. By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
Rector of Aix-Marseilles University. Authorized Translation 
by Richard Duffy. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.75 
net. 

Professor Bayot treats such familiar themes as Love of Work, 

The Condition of All Progress, How to Work, Real Intelligence 
and Pseudo Effort, Attention, Memory, Instruction Through Read- 
ing, in special chapters, and has made each of them a little mono- 
graph full of suggestion, at least, if not of new information. A 
chapter on Studies of Great Men and Their Habits of Work will 
be particularly interesting to most readers, largely because of the 
great differences noted. Manifestly the individual counts more 
than the method, but men have to evolve a system for themselves 
if they expect to accomplish much. 


VOL. Cxiv. 17 
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What one misses in Payot’s book is the lack of any hint of 
anything more than a natural motive for all the effort that is 
counseled. In spite of this, these purely secular studies of work 
and the will recall old-fashioned asceticism. There is insistence, 
for instance, on the fact that will power enables men to continue 
their work even when difficulties and injustices assail them, and 
that indeed such apparent obstacles often serve, especially for 
those who are great enough of soul, to bring out the best qualities 
of mind and heart. 

The new cult of success in life is bringing back the old phil- 
osophy of stoicism without the consolations introduced by Chris- 
tianity, and with merely human motives for effort in spite of hard- 
ships: “grin and bear” because that will help you to grin and 
bear all the more, replaces the consoling counsel, “take up your 
cross and follow Me.” The satisfaction of success, so likely to be 
empty, is set up as the goal of life. It is interesting to note how 
popular these success books are, showing how much people feel 
the need of external stimulus. 


A HUNDRED VOICES AND OTHER POEMS. By Kostes Palamas. 
Translated by Aristides E. Phoutrides. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2.50. 

This present volume by Kostos Palamas, being the second 
part of his Life Immovable, is significant chiefly as an expression 
of poetic activity in contemporary Greece. Its author has be- 
come recognized as a champion of all that is somewhat dubiously 
meant by modernity: he is a passionate lover of freedom, a seeker 
of inspiration from humble, familiar sources, a defender of the 
colloquial language of his people—very reverent toward art and 
toward thought, and correspondingly irreverent toward authority 
either temporal or spiritual. These “hundred voices” tell, in free 
verse and blank verse, the poet’s brief reactions to various unre- 
lated emotions, and for the most part they are voices of beauty if 
not of any memorable illumination. But in his “songs of wrath,” 
with their denunciations of “the black monk’s fury and the teach- 
er’s rage,” there is, to the detached mind, something curiously 
puerile and outworn. 

No doubt this singer of modern Greece has worked against 
the odds of classicism and convention—no doubt he does sincerely 
long to find that mystical unity which shall bring all human expe- 
rience, even the most bitter, “nearer to the wings of birds and 
songs of nightingales.” But he has not found it yet—possibly 
because he seeks it in pantheistic skepticism rather than in the 
awful simplicity of a personal God. Palamas may be described 
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for English-speaking readers as an Athenian Walt Whitman, with 
something of Byron and something of Renan thrown in. But 
candidly it is doubtful if his work will intrigue readers of another 
tongue, even in Dr. Phoutrides’ dignified and devoted translation. 


ST. PAUL: HIS LIFE, WORK AND SPIRIT. By Philip Coghlan, 

C.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.50. 

The author’s foreword states, as matter of legitimate sur- 
prise, that although English Catholic literature abounds in biog- 
raphies of holy persons, English-speaking Catholics have not 
hitherto been provided with a life of St. Paul, written by one of 
themselves. An unaccountable indifference obtains, not limited, 
however, to any one country, in regard to him who more than 
anyone else “has influenced the thought and life of the Church in 
succeeding ages.” He quotes a German writer’s complaint that 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles has never become an object of 
the people’s religious veneration, in any such sense as Joseph, or 
Anthony of Padua. To supply this lack, in such a manner as to 
promote fuller, closer knowledge of the personality of St. Paul, 
is the author’s intention. It is not lost sight of at any time; 
whether he is guiding his readers in the Apostle’s footsteps 
through the conversion, journeyings and missionary labors, or is 
carrying the student through the Epistles with analytical, ex- 
planatory comment, at every turn he holds up to view the charm 
and attraction of the character that is the object of his loving 
study, thus imparting to the work a vital interest that should 
appeal to readers among the laity. 

Purposely, the book has been kept within as small compass 
as was consistent with its title; it is scarcely the size of the aver- 
age novel, and agreeably light to hold. Notwithstanding this, it 
is indexed, and is supplied with a map of St. Paul’s journeys, also 
a bibliography. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1920. O. Henry Memorial Award. Chosen 
by the Society of Arts and Sciences. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.90 net. 

In the spring of 1918, the Society of Arts and Sciences insti- 
tuted annual prizes of $500 and $250 for the best short stories of 
the year, as an appropriate perpetual memorial to the genius of 
O. Henry, the admitted master of this form of artistic expression. 
Sifting the periodicals of 1919, the Committee of Award found 
thirty-two short stories which they considered superior, and from 
these the prize winners were selected. This year the process has 
been repeated. Seventeen prize winners were chosen, and are 
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reprinted in this, the second volume of the series. The selection 
is of particular interest as throwing light upon the sources of the 
best American short stories. Magazines of frankly popular ap- 
peal, much frowned upon by pundits, are far in the lead. The 
Red Book and the Pictorial Review are represented by three stories 
each, the Saturday Evening Post by two, Everybody’s and Collier’s 
by one each; while Harper’s has three, Scribner’s two, and the 
Century one. 

Conrad, perhaps the supreme master of the art today, has 
said that the aim of the story-teller, difficult and evanescent, is to 
arrest for the space of a breath hands busy about the work of 
earth, to compel men entranced by the sight of distant goals to 
pause for a look, a sigh, a smile. Such an ideal, reserved for only 
the very few to achieve, is reasonably well secured by the writers 
represented. The range of emotional appeal is broad, from the 
sheer horror of “Butterflies” and the poignancy of “Contact” to 
the ludicrous absurdity of “The Camel’s Back.” Wholesome 
enough in general, it is to be regretted that some strike a note of 
fatalism, making it appear that blind destiny holds the strings 
and men, like puppets, move but as they are led. False and de- 
pressing as it is, such, unfortunately, is a philosophy of life only 
too common today, and must necessarily have been reflected in a 
collection like this, for, as the Chairman of the Committee of 
Award says in her introduction: “A revenant who lived one hun- 
dred years ago might pick up this volume and secure a fairly ac- 
curate idea of society today; a visitor from another country might 
find it a guide to national intelligence and feeling.” 


AN OCEAN TRAMP. By William McFee. Garden City, New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75. 

This reprint of Mr. MeFee’s first published work cannot but 
be welcome to his large and growing circle of readers, most of 
whom have probably made his acquaintance through Casuals of 
the Sea. Issued originally in 1908, it makes its reappearance with 
a long preface written especially for this edition, while retaining 
that of the earlier publication. To say that this preface outranks 
the main substance, is not to disparage An Ocean Tramp, which is 
entirely characteristic and worthy of the author; it is only to 
acknowledge the augmented power of his mind, enriched by 
thirteen years more of experience and reflection. 

Mr. McFee’s keen, sensitive observation vibrates response to 
all human appeals. In speech, as in thought, he is a free lance; 
his writings are not for the immature. For those who can dis- 
criminate, there is nothing that offends; and, always, he holds 
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consistently to the conviction expressed at the end of the preface: 
“.. . character, the achievement and acceptance of it, stands out 
as the one desirable and indispensable thing in the world. . .” 


THE GRINDING. By Clara G. B. Bush. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $2.00. 

The title of Miss Bush’s story of Creole life in Louisiana be- 
fore the World War, denotes both the grinding of the sugar cane 
and the grinding of character under the stress of unexpected 
poverty. 

The heroine, Catherine Maine, is a New Orleans society 
butterfly—lazy, ignorant, capricious and selfish—who enters the 
story as the Queen of the Mardi Gras. In a moment of pique, she 
has rejected her lover, and betrothed herself to the villain of the 
piece. Luckily, the family fortune disappears over night, and she 
and her brother are forced to take refuge on a broken-down sugar 
plantation belonging to the family. The grinding is a slow proc- 
ess, but at the last moment Catherine succeeds in learning the 
gospel of work and in understanding the unselfish devotion of 
her lover. 

The thesis of the novel is well stated by Fergus, the sterling 
brother, who retrieves the family fortune by his indomitable will. 
“Poverty is humiliating, not degrading. No outside circumstance 
can degrade us in the true sense of the word, any more than a poor 
garment can impoverish the soul.” 

The writer gives us some vivid pen pictures of superstitious 
Louisiana negroes, proud Southern planters, and interesting 
Creole types. 


THE WRITER’S ART. By Those Who Have Practised It. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Rollo Walter Brown. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

The distinctive feature of this book is indicated in its sub- 
title: instruction on the writer’s art is imparted by those who have 
practised it. Of text-books in Rhetoric, the number is legion: as 
a matter of fact, one familiar with educational catalogues is forced 
to marvel where so many enterprising publishers find a market 
for their wares. But there is a plentiful lack of books by men 
who can sincerely and truthfully say: “Here are the principles 
of my art as I have formulated and practised them. Be their 
worth what it may, I, at least, by following them, have achieved 
recognition and success.” Other professions, as Professor Brown 
points out in his preface, are quick to take advantage of expert 
counsel: why should the literary man alone make but small con- 
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tribution to the promotion of his art? Hence has the editor gath- 
ered together twenty-eight essays on the technique of composition 
contributed to the world by successful critics whose very criticism 
is itself literature, like Hazlitt, Emerson, and, to some extent, Poe, 
or by successful novelties of the standing of Stevenson, Conrad and 
de Maupassant. 

The great advantage to be obtained from a book like this is 
that the reader finds within its covers a number of fugitive pieces 
not otherwise readily accessible, and can analyze, compare and 
synthetize at leisure. At the same time no compiler has succeeded 
in pleasing everybody by his choices. We cannot but feel that 
Newman, for instance, deserves an honorable mention among 
those who could teach as well as practise the writer’s art. But, 
though in this single instance Professor Brown might perhaps 
have chosen better, he has, at all events, always chosen well, and 
has provided a valuable source-book for the philosophy of literary 
mechanics. 


THE WORKS OF SATAN. By Richard Aumerle Maher. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
This entertaining book is pure comedy, with now and then 


an aside of the “half-joke but whole-earnest” nature, which is all 
the more forceful because of its unexpectedness. The humorous 
happenings are well told, without apparent straining for effect, 
and they appear to grow naturally out of one another. The 
reader will find entertainment and many a hearty laugh. The 
only possibility of disappointment is in the title, which promises 
wickedness of the deepest dye, and is consequently misleading. 


THE. PROBLEMS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Hereward 
Carrington, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
The best thing about the present volume is the fact that it 

does not claim to have solved the nature of the causality behind 
the so-called spiritistic phenomena. As an investigator, Mr. Car- 
rington, unlike many of his predecessors and contemporaries in 
the same line, is painstaking and laborious. Unlike them, too, in 
his conclusions, he is conservative. 

In a field so subtle it is a great relief to find an experienced 
experimenter who declares that the problem is as yet unsolved, 
and is likely to remain so for some time to come. Spiritists of 
the extremer type, like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, might well learn 
caution from the weighed judgments of Mr. Carrington. 

While Sir Arthur is already assured that “Spiritism” solves 
everything and that the “New Revelation” is a “fait accompli,” 
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Mr. Carrington quietly asserts: “I do not believe that the simple 
spiritistic explanation—especially as at present held—is the cor- 
rect one, nor one that explains all the facts.” 

The net result that one gathers from Mr. Carrington’s volume 
is that in the sphere of psychical research there are “problems” 
a-plenty, while “solutions” are as scarce as food in the famine 
areas of Russia. 


THE PARISH SCHOOL. Its Aims, Procedure and Problems. By 
Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

With the marvelous growth of our parochial school system, it 
is well to take pause and look to its strength and efficiency. The 
parish school must not only compete with the best of the public 
schools in the secular branches, it must enter a field of education to 
which they never attain. To keep this moral and supernatural ideal 
fresh in our minds is the purpose of Father Dunney. The scope 
of the book is summarized in the sub-title. Under the first head- 
ing, the author discusses the general status of our system, the re- 
sults expected from the individual school in this system, and such 
fruitful topics as “Organization and Codéperation,” “Principals and 
Teachers,” “Discipline,” and “Grading.” He then turns to the 
actual school work, laying particular emphasis on the necessity 
and methods of teaching religion. Under the heading of “Prob- 
lems,” he discusses honestly and with candor, certain difficulties 
that have been forced upon our system by non-sectarian educa- 
tional theorists. . 

The book does not attempt to trace the historical growth 
of our system of schools, neither is it a manual of pedagogy, 
nor does it descend to the intricacies of class methods and 
management. It is a general survey that places before us our 
ideals; that warns us of our dangers, and emphasizes the Catholic 
spirit that should supernaturalize all our educational efforts. 
Father Dunney is Diocesan Superintendent of Schools in Albany, 
and speaks as a specialist, who has reduced his theories to prac- 
tice and success. 


THE PATH OF VISION. By Amern Ribani. New York: James 

T. White & Co. $1.50. 

This series of pocket essays, written partly in America, partly 
in Syria, attempts to meet the problems of man’s restlessness. It 
suggests that we take account of our self-satisfaction, which is 
born of materialism. This is the source of unrest, social, re- 
ligious, economic. We are conscious of our ailment. We are 
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groping for a cure. The platitudes of the pulpit, Spiritism, mystic 
love, theosophy fail us. The author recommends “Vision.” The 
vision, he presents, is not very clear. He makes a passing refer- 
ence to “Divine essence.” He insists upon “spiritual ideals,” 
“innate flame,” union of the soul with “pure thought”—influences 
by their nature never impelling and generally too obscure to 
awaken the dull of heart. If the author withheld his almost Vol- 
tairean dislike for the Church, sprinkled less rose-water and ful- 
minated more, his message, in some measure, might find its way 
into the minds and souls of a distraught and restless people. 


OUR LORD’S OWN WORDS. By Right Rev. Abbot Smith, O.S.B. 

Vol. Ill. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 

This is the third volume of meditations on the words of 
Our Lord as contained in the four Gospels. This volume begins 
with chapter xv. of St. John’s Gospel and completes the Gospel. 
The words of Christ have ever been a rich source of meditation 
and Abbot Smith, in these volumes, has done a service to all 
of their lovers. Those who have been in the habit of meditating 
on the Saviour’s words will find here new thoughts, and those 
who have never meditated, will be initiated into a practice which 
cannot but be most beneficial to them. 


ha pong BEADS, by Dom Theodore Baily, Monk of Caldey (London: 
Heath Cranton). In a prefatory note to his compilation of old 
English prayers and devotional verses, A Book of the Love of Jesus, 
Monsignor Benson poinied out certain characteristics of medieval 
Engiish devotion. They spring, for the most part, from an intense and 
passionate love for the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ, manifested in 
an intimate familiarity of vocabulary and a deep love for the details 
of the Passion. A medizval suggestion is deliberately sought in the 
format of Dom Baily’s book, especially in the antique wood cuts, and 
the characteristics sketched by Monsignor Benson are easily recog- 
nizable. The note of wistful pathos and spiritual yearning is constantly 
struck in practically all of the thirty poems included in this little book. 
The verse lines are unusually free, but here Dom Baily follows a tra- 
dition for devotional verse, already well established by Patmore, Lionel 
Johnson and Thompson. It is to be regretted that the book was not 
published in a more substantial form of binding. 


IRD-A-LEA, by “Clementia” (Chicago: The Extension Press. 
$1.50). Bird-A-Lea is the name of the beautiful house in one of 
the Southern States which is the home of twin girls, four years old, 
their eleven-year-old sister, their parents, colored servants, and 
various pets. The story deals with the exciting adventures and other 
experiences of the young people, but is, unfortunately, rather forced 
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in dialogue and happenings. All who have enjoyed Uncle Frank’s Mary 
and The Quest of Mary Selwyn will be equally pleased with Bird-A-Lea, 
and will be glad to meet again the little heroine of the other stories. 
This book, like the others, is pervaded by an edifying Catholic atmos- 
phere. The type is clear and good, and the book is illustrated. 


AISY, OR THE FLOWER OF THE TENEMENTS OF LITTLE OLD 
NEW YORK, by Gilbert Guest (Omaha: Burkley Printing Co. $1.00). 
This is a story suited for the consumption of very young children, who 
like their realism strongly flavored with fairy-tale occurrences of the 
type in which the child from the tenements is adopted by a beautiful 
and very rich foster-mother, and everything ends happily for her, her 
real parents, her adopted family, her newsboy friends, and, in general, 
everyone remotely concerned. 


XCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY, by 

Arnold Gesell (New Haven: Yale University Press), gives us the 
results of a survey made of the public school children of New Haven, 
Conn. Only those children whom the teacher reported as backward 
were examined. This examination was made by Doll’s abbreviated 
version of the Binet intelligence scale. This method of survey showed 
that about one and five-tenths per cent. of the school children of the 
city were feeble-minded. The same method in Meriden, Conn., gave 
one and twenty-five-hundredths per cent. feeble-minded. Considering 
that these figures are lower than the incidence of feeble-mindedness in 
the general population, either the method did not discover all the cases 
in these cities or the standard of diagnosis was somewhat lax. Un- 
fortunately, the author gives us no definite information about the 
criteria he used in making his diagnosis. The pamphlet advocates 
the passing of a law of compulsory education of the feeble-minded, 
either in public schools or in institutions. 


UNCH-GRASS AND BLUE-JOINT, a Book of Verse, by Frank B. 

Linderman (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). This is a group 
of swift-riding and colorful little poems, celebrating the excitement, 
and (one gathers) the rather precarious glory, of the life of the typical 
American cow-puncher. The manner is, in the main, the manner of 
Service, with much of his ease and jingling finish. The verses are 
quite sufficiently pleasant to read, and not at all taxing emotionally. 


EDITATIONS ON THE LITANY OF THE HOLY NAME, by the 
Right Rev. Joseph Oswald Smith, 0.S.B., Abbot of Ampleforth 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net). Any book that helps 
to give us a deeper appreciation of our accustomed vocal prayers is 
to be welcomed. The Abbot Smith, in these meditations, has done 
this for the Litany of the Holy Name. We recommend this little book 
to all those who make this Litany a part of their devotions, as well as 
all who seek materials for daily meditation. 
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F small—really pocket—editions of new devotional books that 

have reached us, The Christian Ideal—To Make God Known 
and Loved, which is from the French, treats briefly of the Divine 
Attributes (New York: Benziger Brothers. 65 cents net); these pub- 
lishers also offer a dainty little volume, entitled A Gift from Jesus, the 
Spirit and Grace of Christian Childhood, a translation and adaptation 
from L’Enfance Chrétienne (M. Jean Blanlo), by a Sister of Notre 
Dame (80 cents net). The translation gives the spirit rather than the 
letter of the original, while here and there a suggestion is made, or a 
verse quoted, which tends to illustrate or emphasize its teaching; 
A Practical Guide for Servers at High Mass and for Holy Week, by 
Bernard F. Page, S.J. (35 cents net), in which the instructions and 
diagrams are so clear and simple that it will be found a great help to 
the “Altar Servers,” for whom it is written, is another Benziger book; 
The Blessed Sacrament Guild Book, with a preface by His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 65 cents, postpaid, 70 cents), has for its purpose to 
inspire love of the Blessed Sacrament by assisting souls individually in 
the matter of personal devotion, and collectively, in their devotion in 
common, by treating of the origin and development of the Archconfra- 
ternity and Guild of the Blessed Sacrament, and giving the Guild serv- 
ice, Daily Devotions, Indulgences, Music and Hymns. 


AMILIAR ASTRONOMY, by Rev. Martin S. Brennan, A.M., Sc.D., 
A.A.S., A.S.P., B.A.A., Fellow of the A. A. A. S., Member of the St. 
Louis Academy of Science (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50 
net). A text-book on Astronomy with sixteen illustrations. The book 
gives a concise summary of the science of Astronomy, and treats with 
fairness the history and different theories of the science. 


TUDENTS of shorthand may find it interesting and, we hope, also 
profitable, to read The Garden of the Soul in shorthand. ($1.00.) 
This curious experiment in book publication is issued by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons of New York, and follows the version as prescribed by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


ONGS FOR CHRISTMAS, by Daniel Joseph Donahoe (Middletown, 

Conn.: Donahoe Publishing Co.), is an attractive pamphlet of 

Christmas songs, featuring specially the author’s versions of Stabat 
Mater Speciosa, and the Adeste Fideles. 


ATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL FOR 1922 (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 35 cents), is out. The Annual contains Church Calen- 
dars, sketches of the Saints, religious articles from learned pens and 
fiction by such popular authors as Marion Ames Taggart, Mary T. 
Waggaman and A. J. Bradley. It is an interesting number, and is sure 
to be much in demand. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Foundations of Modern Ireland is a selection of extracts from 
sources illustrating English rule and social and economic conditions in 
Ireland in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, by Constantia 
Maxwell, M.A., Lecturer in Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Macmillan Co. is the American publisher. 

The Terror in Action, by J. L. Hammond, a reprint from The 
Nation and the Athenaeum of April 30, 1921, is a light on Irish history 
of recent times. 

Ireland and the Presidents of the United States, by John X. Regan, 
M.A., contains various quotations from Presidents of the United States 
who favored Ireland’s freedom. Orders may be addressed to J. X. 
Regan, care of Washington Press, 242 Dover Street, Boston, Mass. 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000. Second edition. 

An Irish Pilgrim Priest, by the Rev. E. O’Leary, O.S.A., gives a 
short biography of Father Benjamin Joseph Braughall, a pioneer parish 
priest of Graig-na-managh. It is a delightful story of holiness and 
goodness (The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland). 

The Catholic Truth Society of Canada issues in pamphlet form, 
Divine Faith, by Cardinal Manning, and Why Separate Schools? giving 
some moral, social, political, national, British, historical and religious 
reasons in support of the Separate School system. Father George 
Thomas Daly, C.SS.R., is the author. 

The student of Dominican lore in England will find a very com- 
plete history of the English Dominicans in a valuable series of pamph- 
lets issued by the London Catholic Truth Society (twopence each). 

Scholastic Philosophy Explained, by the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, 
C.S.P., is a clear and scientific exposition of the rational grounds for 
belief in God and immortality, especially useful for advanced students 
in colleges and seminarians (New York: The Paulist Press. Six cents 
by mail. $3.50 per one hundred copies). 

Catholics should have the Catholic position on the vital question 
of Eugenics. A very comprehensive and enlightening treatment is 
contained in a small booklet of sixty-four pages, entitled The Church 
and Eugenics, by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. 50 cents). 

The Catholic Truth Society of London also publishes Why J Came 
In, by B. M.; I Am a Catholic Because I Am a Jew, by Hugh Israelowicz 
Angress; Buddhism in Europe, by G. Willoughby Meade, A.I.A., M.R.A.S.; 
Pascal’s “Provincial Letters,” by Hilaire Belloc, and The Beginning and 
End of Man, by Rev. Ronald Knox, M.A. 

The Catholic Reading Guild with its interesting motto, “The Con- 
version of England by Books,” publishes a report of its work in pamph- 
let form. This effort to make conversions is deeply interesting. 

A very useful, devotional pamphlet is that entitled The Precious 
Blood, by Richard F. Clarke, S.J. (Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents). It contains short meditations for each day 
in July. 

In these days of political upheaval, when all sorts of notions are 
advanced about the State, it is well to have a clear understanding of 
the State’s power. A pamphlet, entitled After All, What Is the State? 
by the Rev. Lucian Johnston, S.T.L. (Brooklyn: International Catholic 
Truth Society), offers this information. 

Dante students will find helpful a Guide to the Student of Dante, a 
small folder coming from the Academy of Our Lady of Victory, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

A Catholic Historical Brochure (St. Louis: Central Bureau of the 
Central Society) on Blessed Peter Canisius, by Francis S. Betten, S.J., 
covers its subject very comprehensively and interestingly. 





Recent Events. 


French and European interest generally in 
France. the Conference on the Limitation of Ar- 
maments, which is to open in Washington 
on November 1lith, has been growing steadily. At first there 
seemed a disposition in certain French circles to discount the im- 
portance of the Conference, but with the more or less ineffectual 
proceedings of the League of Nations’ Assembly before their eyes, 
and the feeling that their country stands in a position of isolation, 
the French have now come to the belief that much depends on the 
outcome of the Washington meetings. The chief aim of the 
French Government will be to convince the delegates of other 
nationalities, especially those of the American Government, that 
France is not unduly armed and that her security requires the 
number of men now in active service. France at present has 
under arms between 450,000 and 500,000 men, including the army 
of the Rhine and colonial troops, which is about sixty per cent. of 
the number in active service on May Ist last, when the French 
army consisted of about 800,000 men. The French attitude will 
be to show just how far France can go towards disarmament in 
the face of information received from Germany concerning that 
country’s power of prompt mobilization, and in the absence of 
other guarantees than France’s own troops. It will be the view- 
point of the French delegation that unless there are guarantees 
along the lines of those contained in the American, British and 
French defensive agreement against unwarranted aggression, as 
elaborated by President Wilson and Premiers Lloyd George and 
Clémenceau, but never ratified, a standing army of from 400,000 
to 450,000 men, with a like number subject to immediate call to 
mobilization, will be required. 

During the month various reports have come from London 
that international banking interests were desirous of having the 
powers at the Conference make a definite decision on the question 
of pooling the Allied war debt. Paris, however, is opposed to rais- 
ing this issue, and would be better satisfied if financial matters 
were entirely ignored in the discussion at Washington. In the 
matter of her obligations to the United States and Great Britain, 
France frankly admits her inability to pay for a long time, and 
she fears that the war debt question might easily be the source of 
bargaining pressure in Washington, by which France’s national 
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defence would be weakened, and she would be left without ade- 
quate military guarantees. France’s debt to the United States is 
$3,000,000,000, on which the interest alone every year is in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000, and her debt to England is even 
more. England owes the United States $4,277,000,000. 

Besides French reluctance to bring up financial matters for 
consideration, the United States Government looks with disfavor 
on their introduction, except as they are related to a reduction in 
armament costs, and wishes to limit the discussion to the subjects 
considered vital to the Conference. These subjects, as set forth 
tentatively in a note by Secretary Hughes on September 20th, in- 
clude under the head of Limitation of Armament the limitation of 
naval and land armaments and rules for control of new agencies 
of warfare, and under the head of Pacific and Far East Questions, 
questions relating to China, Siberia and mandated islands. The 
foreign offices to whom this list has been sent, however, have been 
informed it is merely suggestive and subject to amendments or 
additions. 

It has been decided that that phase of the Conference having 
to do with the limitation of armaments will be participated in only 
by the five principal Allied and Associated Powers, and other na- 
tions, such as China and Holland, which have since been invited 
to enter the Conference, will discuss only the questions regarding 
the Pacific and the Far East. The participating Governments, re- 
gardless of the size of their delegations, will have but one vote 
each, and action on any subject must be unanimous. 

The second Assembly of the League of Nations adjourned on 
October 5th after a month’s session. Immediately before adjourn- 
ment Brazil, Belgium, China and Spain were reélected as the four 
non-permanent members of the League Council, and Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania were admitted to membership in the 
League. The most important and, incidentally, most definite, ac- 
tion of the League was the establishment of the permanent Court 
of International Justice, to which twenty-nine countries have sub- 
scribed, and the election of its eleven members. Although the 
United States has never ratified the project, an American citizen, 
John Bassett Moore, was named as one of the judges. The Court 
will hold its first meeting at Geneva in October, but its permanent 
seat will be The Hague. 

Despite a report early in September that the Vilna dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania had been finally settled, the ques- 
tion is still at issue, the Assembly contenting itself with assur- 
ing the League Council of its moral support in its efforts to solve 
the problem. The controversy between Bolivia and Chile also 
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failed of settlement, due to Bolivia’s action in withdrawing the 
question from this session of the Assembly. 

The Silesian imbroglio, which was handed over to the League 
Council, is still under consideration by that body, though a deci- 
sion is expected in the near future. Great alarm has been ex- 
pressed in Germany over the report that the Council has decided 
to give political control of the Silesian industrial area to Poland, 
and intimations have been given to the Allies that the Wirth Cab- 
inet would be definitely placed in jeopardy if the plebiscite area is 
partitioned. Meanwhile German and Polish workmen in Upper 
Silesia have united in a demand for compensation because they 
were thrown out of work during the May uprising. A general 
strike is threatened unless the Inter-Allied Commission or the em- 
ployers grant the demand. 

On September 17th the French Foreign Office issued a state- 
ment to the effect that, despite rumors to the contrary, there was 
complete accord between England and France on the question of 
keeping in force the economic penalties imposed upon Germany 
last March. These penalties were to have been lifted on Septem- 
ber 15th if two conditions were fulfilled by Germany. First, the 
payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks by the end of August; and 
second, the acceptance by Germany of an international organiza- 
tion to collaborate with the German customs authorities. Ger- 
many has met the first condition, but not the second; consequently 
the customs barrier will be maintained until such time as Germany 
shall have accepted the control indicated. 

Roland W. Boyden, the American member of the Reparations 
Commission, was asked by the Allied Supreme Council to decide 
whether Belgium’s debt to the Allies, to be paid by Germany under 
the Peace Treaty, should be repaid at the rate of exchange at the 
time the loans were made or at present rates. He has decided that 
calculations should be made on the gold mark rate of November 
11, 1918, the day of the armistice. Under this ruling France will re- 
ceive more than 2,000,000,000 gold marks instead of 1,000,000,000. 


Out of the extremely complicated political, 

Germany. financial and economic situations in Ger- 

many today, one fact seems strongly emer- 

gent—namely, that the central Government at Berlin, with Chan- 
cellor Wirth at its head, is for the time being firmly established in 
power. The only cloud on the horizon is, as mentioned above, a 
possible adverse decision on Silesia. As a result of the investiga- 
tions following the Erzberger assassination, several monarchist 
organizations have been discovered in Bavaria, and vigorous meas- 
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ures taken against them, and the reaction on which the mon- 
archists counted after the murder, have turned instead over- 
whelmingly in favor of the Republic. Bavaria itself, which had 
been holding out against certain exceptional powers claimed by 
the Berlin Government, finally gave in and a new Bavarian cab- 
inet has been constituted. Count Hugo Lerchenfeld has been 
elected as the new Premier in succession to Dr. von Kahr, who 
had stood for an autonomous Bavaria and had virtually defied the 
German national Government to enforce its laws in Bavaria. Von 
Kahr’s resignation is considered a blow to Bavarian reactionaries 
and a victory of no small importance for republican Germany. 

A much more vital element, however, contributing to the con- 
tinuance of the Wirth régime, is the serious financial situation of 
the country, which has forced the support of the chief political 
parties. The Majority Socialists, meeting at Goerlitz in Septem- 
ber, voted in favor of entering a coalition cabinet, and the entire 
Centrist, Socialist and Democratic press declares emphatically that 
Chancellor Wirth must remain. The prospect of the entrance 
into the cabinet of the People’s Party, or the party representing 
the big industrial interests such as those of Stinnes, also seems 
bright in view of the attitude shown by the Association of German 
Industry and its readiness to codperate with the Government in 
the solution of the country’s economic problem. Till recently the 
big industrialists showed an inclination to back the monarchial 
element, but with the reactionary movement badly discredited 
and its Bavarian citadel smashed, they have apparently come to 
realize that they must work with the Republic if they are to have 
any influence in affairs. 

The great question in Germany today is: How can Germany 
bring about a revision of the Allied reparation terms. On this 
issue all parties are united, those which opposed, as well as those 
which favored, acceptance of the Allied ultimatum. Late in Sep- 
tember the value of the mark reached the low record of eight- 
tenths of a cent and emphasized the country’s need of stabilization. 
The German contention is that revision of the terms is necessary 
from the Allied standpoint as well as the German, since the more 
Germans work, the more will workers in outside countries remain 
idle, thus swelling the ranks of the unemployed. Recently Win- 
ston Churchill, the British Colonial Secretary, declared himself in 
favor of an international readjustment of the world’s financial 
situation, including the reparations problems, and on this declara- 
tion the Germans are largely basing their hope for a revision of 
the financial features of the Versailles Treaty. 

One means of staving off possible bankruptcy and of assur- 
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ing the regular payment of future installments on Germany’s war 
bill, was the agreement signed by representatives of the German 
and French Governments at Wiesbaden on October 6th. Under 
this agreement France agrees to accept as part of her share of the 
reparations payments due in the next five years 7,000,000,000 
marks’ worth of live stock, machinery and goods, in lieu of cash. 
The signing consummates the tentative agreement drawn up last 
month by Louis Loncheur, French Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions, and Walter Rathenau, German Minister of Reconstruction. 

After a three-day session of representatives of the Berlin 
Government and of the Inter-Allied Guaranty Commission, it was 
announced officially on October Ist that Germany would pay in 
full the first export tax payment due the Allies on November 15th. 
This announcement came simultaneously from the Commission 
and the German Treasury, after the Commission had audited the 
Government's accounts for the first quarter of the fiscal year be- 


ginning May ist. It is on this period that payment is to be based. 


The cost of maintaining the Allied troops on the Rhine up to 
the end of March, 1921, was more than one hundred billion paper 
marks, according to figures recently published in Berlin. All 
this expense must be borne by Germany, under the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles, although to date the Berlin Government has paid only 
7,313,911,829 paper marks on the bill, the Allies having advanced 
the remainder. 

On October 6th the Reparations Commission officially issued 
figures showing that the cost of the American Army of Occupation 
on the Rhine from the date of the armistice until April, 1921, was 
second only to that of France. The figures in gold marks, which 
has been established as the standard, instead of francs or ster- 
ling, are as follows: France, 1,276,450,838; United States, 1,167,- 
327,830; Great Britain, 991,016,859; Belgium, 194,706,228; Italy, 
10,064,861. 

Germany, throughout the period of occupation, has been pay- 
ing in marks more than ten per cent. of the upkeep of the Amer- 
ican forces. Brigadier-General H. T. Allen, commander of the 
forces, is now working out with German authorities a plan to in- 
crease the amount to thirty or forty per cent. of the cost. The per- 
centage paid has amounted to between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

The unemployment wave that swept the world has left Ger- 
many in the best condition of any of the great industrial nations 
except France. A boom in industries, stimulated by the low value 
of the mark in other countries, has absorbed the idle, until today 
there are less than 400,000 unemployed in the whole country, and 
even this number is decreasing steadily. The latest official re- 
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port from the Ministry of Labor, dated September 20th, shows 
that on that date there were 301,647 men and 81,981 women seek- 
ing work. These figures show a progressive decline in unemploy- 
ment in Germany in the last twelve months and represent a par- 
ticular improvement, as compared with August of this year, when 
the number of men unemployed was 681,000 and of women 
256,000. These figures are the result of a canvass made by three 
hundred and twenty State unemployment bureaus throughout the 
greater part of the country. 


After considerable preliminary delay, due 
Russia. to the demoralized condition of the rail- 
ways, outside relief began to reach famine 
sufferers on September 22d, when the American Relief Adminis- 
tration opened its first kitchen in Kazan in the Volga region. 
Since then the twenty-two members of the administration, under 
the direction of Colonel William N. Haskell, have succeeded in 
spreading out their activities. Other agencies are also in the field, 
including an international relief corps under Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the Quakers, and the German Red Cross. The Soviet authorities 
are working in close coéperation with the American administra- 
tion, in accordance with the agreement reached with Secretary 
Hoover. Speaking broadly, it may be said that the aiding of a 
million children by the American Relief Administration will have 
to constitute the major portion of foreign relief this winter. The 
situation along the Volga, where the Government has successfully 
evacuated 50,000 workers and 70,000 members of their families, 
has been temporarily ameliorated by this move, but it is expected 
to be worse again in a couple of months. Meanwhile the relief of 
starving adults remains an unsolved question. 

The successful completion of the Soviet Government’s cam- 
paign to secure seed grain for the famine district, was announced 
in September, when it was declared that 13,500,000 poods of grain 
had been collected instead of the 12,000,000 poods required. The 
greater portion of the seed grain has already reached the famine 
area and will be available in time for sowing. 

In a note dated October 10th, the British Foreign Office points 
out that the stipulation made by the International Russian Relief 
Commission that the Russian Government must recognize its exist- 
ing debts and other obligations, has not been fully appreciated. 
The British Government has already given $1,250,000 in surplus 
stocks, clothing and medical and transport supplies, and is willing 
to give the Red Cross and other charitable societies working in 
Russia further help at once, but the immediate relief efforts are 
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distinct from the credit question. On the question of credits, the 
view taken by the British Foreign Office and Government is that 
the Russian Government must on its part undertake the obliga- 
tion of all civilized countries, namely, that their loans will at some 
time be repaid. 

A request by the Far Eastern Republic, whose seat is at Chita, 
addressed to the American Minister at Peking, that it be per- 
mitted to participate in the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments, was the occasion in September for the re- 
affirmation by Secretary Hughes of the American policy towards 
Russia. In a communication to the Minister at Peking, Secretary 
Hughes lays down the principle, that until “a single recognized 
Russian Government” is in existence, the vast territory that for- 
merly constituted the Russian Empire, with the exception of that 
portion ceded to the new Polish nation, must remain under a 
moral trusteeship of the Powers which are to take part in the 
Washington Conference. It is made plain that the United States 
considers the break-up of Russia and Siberia into a number of 
independent States as a calamity, and that it intends to do its best 
to preserve Russian unity, so that in the course of time the Rus- 
sian people might establish a central Government for all Russian 
territory. The reiteration of this principle is regarded in this 
country and abroad as notice to the Soviet Government of Russia, 
that in no circumstances will the United States recognize the 
Soviet authority. 

On the other hand, a special mission to go to the Washing- 
ton Conference has been appointed by the members of the Rus- 
sian Constituent Assembly in Paris, representing virtually all the 
anti-Bolshevik groups. The mission will be headed by Nicolai 
Avskentieff, President of the Constituent Assembly, and Professor 
Paul Milukoff, member of the Assembly and editor of the official 
anti-Bolshevik organ in Europe. Although they have not received 
an invitation to the Conference, both these delegates express the 
belief that they will be given a hearing when the Far Eastern ques- 
tions are discussed. 

A Polish ultimatum was handed the Russian Government on 
September 22d, demanding the restoration to Poland of railway 
rolling stock, creation of a joint Russian-Ukrainian-Polish com- 
mission for the evacuation of Poles from the Ukraine, and the 
payment to Poland of 30,000,000 gold rubles of the Russian im- 
perial gold fund, all in accordance with the first three sections of 
the Russo-Polish Peace Treaty. In reply, the Soviet Government 
stated that, while Poland insisted upon compliance with the first 
three sections of the Peace Treaty, Russia likewise insisted on 
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Poland’s compliance with Article 5, under which both States 
mutually guaranteed to respect the sovereignty of each other’s 
territory, and agreed not to support organizations fighting against 
the other’s Government. The tense situation created by these 
notes was suddenly relieved on October 11th, when Poland agreed 
to expel from her territory the various White Guard representa- 
tives who had been actively opposed to Soviet Russia. 

The new economic policy of the Soviet Government had re- 
sulted, up to September 25th, in the leasing to private concerns 
from all of Russia’s twenty-five provinces a total of two hundred 
and sixty manufacturing plants. The leases run for various pe- 
riods of years, and the list includes five chemical works, ten saw- 
mills, twenty-seven tanneries, five textile, eleven metallurgical 
and fifty-six food factories and thirteen plantations. Moreover, 
the Russian Soviet Council of Commissars, of which Premier 
Lenine is President, decided on October 7th to create a State bank 
to develop industries, agriculture and trade, and also to control 
circulation and exchange. The bank will be capitalized at 3,000,- 
000,000,000 rubles. The decentralization of Russia’s schools and 
denationalization of the theatres and moving picture houses also 
was recently announced. 


The Fascisti have grown dissatisfied with 
Italy. the compromise agreement effected by the 
Government two months ago, restoring 
peace between these Extreme Nationalists and the Socialists. 
They accuse the Government of partiality towards the Socialists 
in view of the expectation that they will join the national cabinet. 
As a result of this feeling, conflicts between the two factions have 
again broken out at various places, particularly at Ortanova, near 
Bari, and a general strike has been declared in virtually all of 
South Italy. In a fight at Modena five Fascisti were killed and 
twenty seriously wounded. 

Communist riots and bomb outrages have occurred in Trieste 
as the result of the refusal of the Italian Government to pay what 
it regarded as exorbitant demands from the shipbuilders for money 
grants, to facilitate the completion of fifty-four vessels now under 
construction. The company tried unsuccessfully to intimidate 
the Government by notifying the workmen of a reduction in 
wages, knowing that this would involve a strike, but the Govern- 
ment stood firm. Thereupon the workers declared a strike, which 
has since extended to the dock workers, the bakers and most of 
the public utilities. Traffic in the port has been completely 
paralyzed, and no ships are arriving or leaving. 
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Professor Ricardo Zanella, leader of the Fiuman People’s 
Party, on October 6th was elected President of the new independ- 
ent State of Fiume by the Constitutional Assembly, receiving 
fifty-seven of the sixty-eight votes cast. Since then he has an- 
nounced his programme and made public the names of his cabinet, 
in which he himself will hold the portfolios of foreign affairs, 
commerce and communications. In his programme President 
Zanella said he desired to end feuds and hatreds, and declared he 
had no thought of revenge against political enemies. The Pres- 
ident announced that he placed all Fiuman citizens residing 
abroad under the protection of the representatives of the King of 
Italy. He urged an early solution of the question of Porto Barros, 
which is still an unsettled point between Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 
The programme of President Zanella was adopted by the Assem- 
bly by a vote of fifty against ten. The Fiume Fascisti have issued 
a proclamation calling the Assembly’s election of Professor 
Zanella illegal, and characterizing Zanella and his party as 
enemies of Italy. 

The outcome of the month’s fighting in 
Spain. Morocco, where the Spaniards have now 
concentrated 60,000 troops, has on the 
whole been favorable to Spain. The latest and most important 
fighting has been in the mountainous Gourougon region, which 
has been the principal Moorish base of operations. Though the 
Moors were driven back, the Spanish forces did not hold the posi- 
tions they had taken, contenting themselves with burning a num- 
ber of native cantonments. Three cannon and a quantity of am- 
munition were captured. Other places taken by the Spaniards 
include Nador, a town southwest of Melilla and the key to the 
Moorish positions around that city. Warships with a heavy bar- 
rage of shells have been used in covering the advance of troops 
along the coast. The Moors are offering stubborn resistance, and 
the indications are that it will require months of constant fight- 
ing before the country is finally pacified. 

Former Emperor Charles of Austria, at present in Switzer- 
land, has for the second time petitioned the Spanish Government 
for permission to take up his residence in Spain. The Govern- 
ment, however, is demanding certain political and financial guar- 
antees before granting the requested permission. Spain espe- 
cially demands restrictions on the household expenses of the ex- 
Emperor, which are estimated to amount annually to 1,280,000 
Swiss francs. This expenditure is caused by his staff of eighty 
persons, which the Spanish Government desires to see reduced 
considerably. 
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In a nine days’ battle beginning on Septem- 
Greece. ber 30th along the new front in Asia Minor 
extending from Afium Karahissar to a point 
almost directly east of Brusa, the Greeks won a complete victory 
on the southern end of the line, driving the Nationalists from the 
field and inflicting heavy losses upon them. Further north the 
fighting consisted of raids in force. Turkish concentrations north 
of Kiosm on the right bank of the Sakaria River, have been scat- 
tered by a Greek offensive, while Nationalist detachments have 
suffered severe losses in recent skirmishes. 

Recruits of the class of 1922 were called to the colors by a 
royal decree issued in September. All those who have acquired 
Greek citizenship since 1921 and have not passed the age of forty, 
were also directed to report for military duty. 

The Greeks, who in September were reported to be in a diffi- 
cult position, have at no time evinced an intention of applying for 
Allied mediation in their war with the Nationalists. In an offi- 
cial outline of Greece’s peace demands, it is asserted that Greece 
has no imperialistic aims in view, and does not intend to claim 
all the lands that her armies have occupied. Her chief demands 
include the freedom of the Greeks not under Turkish rule, a fron- 
tier to protect her liberated Asiatic provinces, the freedom of 
Armenia, and the confinement of Turkish rule to those lands that 
are essentially Turkish in population and character. 

The discovery of a vast revolutionary plot at Constantinople 
was announced in September by the British authorities there. The 
plot, which was organized and subsidized from Angora, the Turk- 
ish Nationalist capital, aimed at fomenting a revolution in Con- 
stantinople, and to this end it was planned to spread dissatisfac- 
tion among the loyal Indian troops and assassinate the leading 
Allied officers. Allied authorities have made demands on the 
Turkish Government to surrender the conspirators, who will be 
tried by Allied court-martial. The guns of British warships, 
anchored in the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus, have been 
directed against Stamboul, the Asiatic section of Constantinople, 
and British troops are proceeding to disarm the populace. 


For several months a situation of consider- 

Austria. able difficulty has been existent between 
Austria and Hungary. This concerns the 

controversy over Burgenland, or West Hungary, a narrow strip 
of territory awarded to Austria by the Treaty of St. Germain. De- 
spite repeated notes from the Allies regular Hungarian troops 
have continued to occupy the district, and finally the Council of 
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Ambassadors informed the Hungarian Government that she must 
completely withdraw her troops in the near future or be forcibly 
expelled by the Allies. The Hungarian Government in reply sug- 
gested that the controversy be submitted to Italian mediation, and 
to this the British, French and Italian Governments have agreed. 
The Italians have invited Count Stefan Bethlen, the Hungarian 
Premier, and former Foreign Minister Banffy to Venice for a con- 
ference, the date of which has not been fixed. 

Meanwhile reports are numerous that an attempt is being 
made by the Hungarian ex-Premier Friederich to establish West 
Hungary as an independent State. The danger from the West 
Hungarian bands of irregulars, which are reported to be rapidly 
increasing, is heightened by the complete accord recently reached 
between ex-Premier Friederich and Colonel Pronay. Up to this 
time the two have disagreed, Pronay being antagonistic to ex- 
Emperor Charles and Friederick in favor of his restoration, but 
both are now united in the military endeavor to hold West Hun- 
gary. The Allied delay in enforcing upon Hungary the fulfillment 
of her Treaty obligations to part with Burgenland, is encouraging 
the various revolutionary elements throughout Austria. 

Besides the Burgenland complications, the position of the 
Austrian Government under Dr. Schober is extremely difficult on 
other accounts. This Government was formed last spring on the 
basis of the rejection of the Ausschluss (union with Germany) 
propaganda, in return for Allied credits, and the pan-Germans in 
Austria promised to support it till autumn, when, if no credits 
were received, they would reserve freedom of action. That time 
limit has almost expired, and the Schober Cabinet finds itself with- 
out credits, with the burden of a broken Treaty on its back, and 
faced with impossible economic conditions. It is anticipated that 
the coming winter will see many social troubles in Austria. Al- 
ready the Socialist leaders have the utmost difficulty in keeping 
the workers in hand, and there is likely to be a movement among 
certain working groups to have wages paid in German marks in- 
stead of kronen, which is a backhanded way of leading to union 
with Germany. 


October 13, 1921. 



























With Our Readers 


HE awakening of Catholics in America to a responsibility 
that is not limited by parochial and diocesan lines, but ex- 
tends rather to the whole country, has recently been evidenced 
in many ways, but in no way so plainly as through interest in The 
National Catholic Welfare Council. One of the five great depart- 
ments of this Council is that of Lay Organizations, as made up of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women. The Chairman of the whole department is 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, who was 
present at the two conventions held recently in Washington, D. C., 
one in September when Catholic men assembled from all parts of 
the country and the other in October, when representative Cath- 
olic women gathered likewise from all quarters of the land. 

In the number of those who attended, in the extent of ter- 
ritory represented, in the interest displayed, in the social ques- 
tions that were ably presented and intelligently discussed, in the 
consequent recognition of the need of increased membership of 
organizations and individuals, both conventions were eminently 
and thoroughly successful. Never have there been more enthu- 
siastic gatherings, never more sane and, at the same time, eloquent 
presentations of ideas. Our readers have no doubt read accounts 
of the meetings in the Catholic weeklies and the daily papers. The 
fuller report of the Men’s Convention is given in the October 
number of the National Catholic Welfare Council Bulletin, and 
that of the Women’s Convention will be given in the November 
issue. 

* 2k * * 


HROUGHOUT the deliberations of these conventions two basic 
ideas were featured, and their favorable reception augurs 
well for the life and effectiveness of these American and Catholic 
lay organizations. One of the ideas had to do with the scope and 
character of the purposes of these wonderful federations. Again 
and again, it was brought out that their outlook is national; that 
if, up to the present, Catholic societies in our land have limited 
their activities to their own parish or diocese, city or state, or if, 
having nation-wide membership, have limited their purpose to one 
feature of social advantage or improvement, now, in their union, 
they are to be active in a national way, they are to take united 
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interest in national questions of social and ethical import, they 
are to function nationally as well as locally. Individually and in 
organizations, the various members are indeed to continue to 
carry on their respective works in their own community as repre- 
sented in their parish or diocese, their city or state; but, in addi- 
tion, they are to consider it their business also to bring their 
influence to bear upon moral and civic and social questions of 
national significance. 


* * * * 


HERE is a strong tendency today among the promoters of 
Federal legislation to concern themselves not merely, as of 
old, with economic and industrial questions, but also with those 
of an educational, moral or domestic character. These latter 
affect the spiritual and religious life of the citizens of today and 
of the generations to come. Those who have at heart the moral 
welfare of all—and who should be so concerned as Catholics— 
must keep in touch with all such efforts, to support them when 
they are good, to oppose them when they are evil. Religious and 
educational rights in our own land and in the lands where our 
country exerts an influence; the rights of immigrants coming to 
make their home amongst us and to be adopted as citizens; the 
rights of children and women, the rights of home and family, the 
rights of human souls to protection from indecency in whatever 
form it shows itself; the rights of the whole body of citizens to 
social justice; these are some of the things in regard to which 
Catholics, as well as others, should have a national outlook, and 
about which they should speak in a united and common voice. 
They are the better Americans and the better Catholics when they 
take such interest. For, if they are true American citizens they 
must have the moral and social welfare of the whole country at 
heart; and if they are true Catholics they must realize their pos- 
session of saving truths which can be applied, with no uncertainty 
of effect, to the ills of the day. 

Such was the great national message proclaimed at both of 
these important conventions; such the message received by the 
many representatives from various sections of our country; such 
the message they were asked to bring back to their local com- 
munities. In these days of moral upheaval and uncertainty, 
nothing has aroused greater hope for the future of our country 
than the sane expression of fundamental civic and moral prin- 
ciples put forth in the well considered resolutions of these two 
National Catholic Conventions. 


* * 
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HE other idea, just as strongly insisted upon and just as fully 
featured, had to do with the motive back of all this National 
Catholic effort. Each Convention was inaugurated with the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and in the opening sermons, one by Bishop 
Schrembs and the other by Bishop Gibbons of Albany, the futility 
of social and patriotic work without the spiritual background of 
faith was insisted upon. Likewise was it shown that the best 
results in combined social effort could be obtained only if high 
spiritual standards were maintained in individual life, especially 
in the lives of those who were called upon to engage most actively 
out in the field. The same note was struck in the message of the 
newly-elected President of The National Council of Catholic Men, 
Admiral Benson, and in the introductory address of the President 
of The National Council of Catholic Women, Mrs. Michael Gavin. 
The closing words of the more detailed report of the latter 
form a splendid spiritual appeal: “We have touched but a few 
of the many problems which confront us on every hand. Surely 
a sufficient number, however, to show the need of our organiza- 
tion, and to prove to you the necessity of arousing to action every 
Catholic woman throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
We need each one of you. We need you as organizations, we need 
you as individuals. And just as we have national problems to 
face, you have in your own community local questions to handle. 
Will they not be more intelligently understood, more efficiently 
handled, because of the fact that we are a part of a great body of 
Catholic women pledged to uphold the ideals of Christian woman- 
hood, and to prove to the world that in spite of the great allure- 
ment of luxury and wealth on the one hand and the hardships 
resultant from poverty on the other, we are one in spirit, one in 
aim because we are members of that one body of which Christ is 
the Head.” 
* * * *” 
VER, in the various addresses made by members of the clergy 
and the laity, did the same thought of individual spiritual 
consecration recur again and again. The models proposed were 
no other than the Saints of God, and the Leader was no other than 
the Leader of those Saints—Christ Our Lord. The work could be 
of no value unless it was work in Him and for Him: it could have 
no permanency unless it was inspired by Him: it could have no 
beauty unless it was instinct with His Life: it could have no 
effectiveness unless it were undertaken and carried on in union 
with His Church, that mystical body of which we are members 
and He is the Head. 
Both of these conventions, while considering every feature of 
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social and civic life and while concerned with every means for the 
improvement of temporal conditions, thrilled and pulsated with 
the vital force of Christian faith and Christian charity. Their 
solicitude for social justice, for the alleviation of earthly ills, for 
the upholding of right ethical standards, was animated by such a 
spirit of consecration to the ideals of Christ that they took on the 
character of sacred assemblies in a sacred cause. 


ip 
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URING the Convention of The National Council of Catholic 
Women, much stress was laid upon the National Catholic 
Social Service School for Women. In obedience to the recognition 
of the necessity of trained workers in the fields of social and civic 
activity, this school has been undertaken by the Women’s Council. 
It is the successor of the emergency school of a like character, 
which was established by The National Catholic War Council to 
meet the exigencies of the days of a great struggle. The present 
school is to be housed in a splendid edifice recently purchased 
and already thoroughly equipped. The Director of the School, as 
he will be also of a school of similar type for men which is 
contemplated, is the well known educator and sociologist and 
economist, Dr. Charles P. Neill. The Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., will 
give the course in ethics; Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., the 
course in sociology; the Rev. Thomas V. Moore, C.S.P., courses in 
clinical problems of childhood and in the elements of psychiatry, 
and Dr. Neill will give the courses in economics and social legis- 
lation. With such experienced teachers forming part of the staff, 
which includes also a number of women, the high standing of the 
school is immediately secured. The students, who for admission 
must have completed a college course or possess its equivalent in 
training and experience, will follow a two years’ programme of 
studies. 
* * 7. * 
HE National Council of Catholic Women is to be congratulated 
upon the undertaking of this magnificent work, which augurs 
well for the social influence of Catholic principles in the future of 
our land. Already a goodly portion of the fund of $500,000 for 
the support of the school, a fund which the Council is collecting 
through subscription, has been obtained. We wish them success, 
and we also hope that young Catholic women of the attainments 
required, will, by entering the school, take advantage of this op- 
portunity to become well equipped workers for the social welfare 
of our country. That the influence of the school will extend even 
beyond the confines of America is assured through the plan of 
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establishing scholarships for foreign students. Already, in this 
inaugural year, nine such students are enrolled, three from 
France, three from Belgium, two from Poland and one from the 
Philippines. 


_ 
ee 





HE Second International Congress of Eugenics met at the 

Museum of Natural History, New York City, September 22d 
to 28th, 1921, with representatives from most of the European 
countries, as well as North and South America, in attendance. 
The term Eugenics has, in recent years, become associated in 
many minds with radical doctrines of various kinds, but the 
important representatives of the genuine science of Eugenics at 
this Congress were rather thoroughgoing in their conservatism. 
They demanded protection for the monogamous marriage with 
limitation of divorce, more children in the families of educated, 
well-to-do people as a moral duty, earlier marriages, a more 
sheltered life for mothers, better safeguards against the marriages 
of imbeciles and the insane, and unselfishness as a patriotic duty. 
There were radicals present, and they took occasion to proclaim 
some of their doctrines, but they were completely overshadowed 
by the important scientists who emphatically proclaimed old- 
fashioned principles as the basis of true Eugenics. 


* * * * 


HE keynote of the discussions was the distinct danger of de- 

terioration of mankind which present-day conditions por- 
tend. We have heard so much about the progress of the race, 
and the apparently inevitable tendency of mankind to grow ever 
better and better, and to go ever higher in the scale of development 
that this phase of discussion at a scientific congress could not 
but be striking. It has come to be recognized very generally that 
evolution through the struggle for existence, may readily bring 
deterioration in its train rather than amelioration, and that in- 
deed for several thousand years there has been no advance in 
humanity. The whole question of how evolution has come about, 
unless some great directive, not to say creative, force is posited 
behind it, is evidently occupying a very prominent place in the 
minds of a great many men of science. Major Leonard Darwin, 
the English representative at the Congress, the son of Charles 
Darwin, the author of The Origin of Species, proclaimed that the 
doctrine of evolution is a belief accepted by scientists, and this 
gives rise to the hope that the upward march would be continued 
in the future, but he did not suggest that evolution was a dem- 
onstration on scientific grounds, for, of course, most of the evi- 
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dence for it is subjective rather than objective, and Eugenics, 
therefore, is founded on hope and not on any necessary causative 
factor. 
* * * * 

HE President of the Congress, Professor Henry Fairfield 

Osborn, the director of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, dwelt on the monogamous family as one of 
the most important factors for Eugenics. The evil of divorce, as 
almost inevitably making for deterioration of the race, was a sub- 
ject of discussion prominent in the Congress, and Professor Os- 
born dwelt on the proposition that monogamy should be “main- 
tained and safeguarded by the State as well as by religion.” He 
proclaimed it “a natural and hence a patriotic institution,” and 
that without it any real amelioration of the race is impossible. 

In agreement with this, the son of the father of evolution 
declared: “I can find no facts which refute the theoretical con- 
clusion that the inborn qualities of civilized communties are 
deteriorating, and the process will inevitably lead in time to an 
all round downward movement.” The only efficient corrective 
factor for this impending calamity is the presence of more chil- 
dren among the better-to-do intellectual classes. He felt that it 
is necessary now to produce the wide and deep conviction that 
“it is both immoral and unpatriotic for couples, sound in mind 
and body, to unduly limit the size of their families.” He felt that 
a campaign against the limitation of families was extremely im- 
portant. He believed that such a campaign would succeed, if 
only persons of character and intelligence can be awakened to the 
serious dangers now threatening the race. He was not inclined 
to think that bounties for large families or premiums on parent- 
hood would do much good, unless a profound conviction was 
created in the minds of the better-to-do classes that they had a 
definite serious duty to perform to their country and their race. 


* * * * 


HE limitation of offspring in order to assure education and a 
fair start in life to the smaller number born is fatal to the 
race, and Major Darwin urgéd that sacrifices must be made for 
the good of the race. This could be best accomplished by having 
the duty in this regard strongly felt by the mass of the people. 
He did not hesitate to say that “there ought to be a great moral 
campaign against the exaggerated regard for personal comfort 
and social advancement, which now dictates the limitation of 
families.” Major Darwin advocated special taxes on the un- 
married and the childless. And he declared that marriage among 
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the unfit, the feeble-minded, those with definite tendencies to in- 
sanity and sometimes to criminality should be prevented as far 
as possible, and this was one of the difficult problems that civil- 
ization had before it. 


* * * * 


HE French representative, Dr. Delapouge of Poitiers, declared 

that the world was suffering from a shortage of mind large 
enough to deal successfully with its problems. The War has 
carried off far more than the due proportion of the very flower 
of humanity, for it was the unselfish, the patriotic and those 
ready to do things for the benefit of others who risked all and, 
unfortunately, often perished. The best of the young men of 
France have succumbed or been invalided in the proportion of at 
least two out of three. Many of the oldest, finest French families 
have been wiped out, the last male having been killed. Something 
nearly like this has happened in all the countries of Europe, and 
the degradation of the race seems impending, unless the intel- 
lectual classes can be made to realize their patriotic duty and, 
by increasing the number in their families, replace some at least 
of those who have been lost. Dr. Delapouge evidently felt that 
civilization was in very serious straits unless some of the old- 
fashioned virtues were to prove its salvation, and he looked to 
America particularly as the hope of the future of the race, but 
only on condition that the radical elements shall not be allowed 
to gain the upper hand to the detriment of civilization. 


* * * * 


R. LOUIS I. DUBLIN, the statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, in his discussion of the 
mortality of foreign race stocks, brought out some facts with re- 
gard to the expectancy of life in New York City as a type of what 
it is in other large cities throughout the country, that were very 
startling. At the age of twenty, the expectancy of life among 
the Russian Jews is a year greater than that among the natives 
and two years greater than that among the Italians. Other for- 
eign races follow these in their expectancy of life, the Irish having 
the highest mortality and the lowest expectancy of life, two years 
less even than that of the negro, who is usually supposed, because 
of the conditions in which he lives, to have less possibility of long 
life than any of the people around him. The Russian Jew resists 
very well tuberculosis and pneumonia and so also does the Italian. 
The Italian death rate from cancer is ever so much lower than 
that of the native American, and also the other races in this 
country. The Irish have a very high death rate from tubercu- 
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losis and pneumonia, a still higher comparative death rate from 
cancer, and the highest death rate of all from Bright’s disease. 

It is well understood by statisticians that it is only a question 
of time, and not a very long time either, before any race which has 
a distinctly greater expectancy of life than the others around it, 
will come to exceed in numbers the other people, so that the sta- 
tistical outlook is for a dominance of the Russian elements in 
New York City’s life. The Irish, on the other hand, seem destined 
to disappear to a considerable extent. Their death rate here from 
all the principal diseases is much higher than it is at home in 
Ireland, and Dr. Dublin’s statistics make it very clear that the 
Irish who come here, sacrifice, on the average, five years of life 
for the privilege of living in America. 


* * * * 


R. KNOPF of New York, discussing Eugenics in the tuber- 
culosis problem, recalled that tuberculosis began in early life 
and that healthy children had excellent resistive vitality against 
it. He declared that the healthiest children as a rule were those 
of young couples who married at comparatively early ages. The 
limitation of the number of children in the family by the delay of 
marriage, was likely to be unfavorable for the children’s health 
and strength. He bewailed the fact that in our well-to-do and 
healthy American families, our best American stock, where larger 
families would be no burden, early marriages are unfortunately 
not encouraged. 
+ * * ~*~ 
HE place of heredity in the transmission of insanity, imbe- 
cility and certain other defects, was emphasized in a series 
of papers founded on the histories obtained in the various insti- 
tutions for the insane and defectives, especially in this country. 
The réle of environment in the production of criminal tendencies 
was brought out, and the fact that the marriage of criminals is 
above all likely to perpetuate unfortunate conditions. The rela- 
tion of marriage between near relatives to the production of de- 
fects of various kinds, was confirmed in a number of papers, and 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, was prom- 
inently portrayed and hailed as one of the first contributors to 
Eugenics in this country by his studies of the United States census 
report, which brought out the fact that many more blind and 
deaf and otherwise sensorily defective children were born of the 
marriages of near relatives, and especially of first cousins, than of 
others where there was no relationship between the parents. 
* * * * 
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HE comment of the newspaper reporters that Birth Control, 
with which the word Eugenics is usually confounded in 
popular estimation, was kept in the background, was true for all 
the better known contributors to the Congress. The subject, 
however, came up for discussion at one of the afternoon sessions, 
and the surprise was to find teachers from the women’s colleges 
lined up in favor of it, and of the repeal of laws preventing the 
diffusion of information with regard to this subject. A special 
appeal had been made to college women by readers of papers to 
marry early and raise a number of children as their best contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problems of dysgenics, which the world 
is now facing. It was declared to be a great racial loss that 
women with higher education often remained unmarried and 
seldom raised many children. Dr. Dublin urged the college 
woman to look on matrimony as a career with great and inspiring 
possibilities. With overt advocates of the free teaching of Birth 
Control practices on college faculties, it is easy to understand the 
ordinary attitude of the college woman toward such an appeal. 
* * *x *x 


ERHAPS, through the darkness of the times, the greater 

scientists are beginning to see the light. At any rate, the 
leaders in this International Congress of Eugenics recognized on 
scientific grounds that, for the welfare of the race, those means 
are necessary which have always been proclaimed, on moral 
grounds, by the Catholic Church. 


-— 
> 





MONG the many tributes offered Dante on the occasion of his 
six hundredth anniversary, we have found none that sur- 
passes in conciseness and completeness that of the Secretary of 
State Hughes, pronounced at a memorial meeting in Washington. 
As reported, the Secretary of State said: “It is well to turn back 
six hundred years to learn once more the lesson that ‘moral 
supremacy is the only one that leaves monuments, and not ruins, 
behind it.” Dante embodied all the knowledge and culture of his 
time. He was scholar, patriot and poet, but his distinction tran- 
scends his age and becomes more impressive as the centuries 
pass. He is universal because he is the poet of the Christian faith, 
and with the ideals of that faith he wrote the epic of the human 
soul. Dante, with matchless power, taught the lesson of faith’s 
victory of the soul triumphant, of the strength which alone gives 
the mastery of life and cannot know defeat.” 
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